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UZZELL SPEAKING: 


WANT to tell you clearly and briefly who I am, and—this is more 
I important—what I can do for you. (The writer is interested first, 
last and always in himself,—isn’t it terrible?) 


My work must be of benefit to you. It will, if you need help, and do not 
want to waste money. 


WHO I AM 


. Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s. 

2. Author of stories and articles in Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Companion, Scribner’s, etc. 

. Special Lecturer, School of Journalism, Columbia University, 
and School of Journalism, University of Missouri. 

. Author of “Narrative Technique,” standard collge textbook, 
and Editor “Short Story Hits’’ for 1932 and 1933, all published 
by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

. For fifteen years leading trainer of professional fiction writers: 
clients’ work sold and selling to entire range of American 
magazines, especially the important ones. 


WHAT I CAN DO 


. Tell you the truth about your manuscript and, if I correspond 
with you, yourself as a writer. 

. Tell you all the known short-cuts to literary success. 

. Show you how to make the most of a given manuscript for 
specific markets. 

. Really teach you something about literary technique. Who 
else can? 

. Keep you working as hard as I know you should be working 
and can work. 

= 


My criticism fee: $5.00 for five thousand words or less and a dollar a 
thousand above that. Send for my free booklet, “How I Work With 
Writers.” All questions will be answered by a friendly, personal letter. 


THE BLUE PENCIL, my own magazine for writers, contains technical 
articles on fiction writing and news of the literary world. Subscription 
$1.00. Single copies, 15c. By this time you’ve probably heard of The 
Ash Can Department. Earn back your subscription dollar by con- 
tributing to this column a famous author’s literary blunder. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


LITERARY CRITIC ADVISER 


342 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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TIME: Midnight, or thereabouts. 


SCENE: A small, well furnished room, evidently 
ued both as a bedroom and a study. The princi- 


pal item of furniture is a battered desk at which 


a young man is working with feverish haste, typ- 


| ing away as fast as his fingers can fly, on a strik- 


ingly beautiful portable typewriter. In spite of 
the intensity of his labor, every now and then he 
pauses and smilingly contemplates the growing 
pile of typed sheets. At last, he stops, glances at 
his watch, reads the manuscript, folds it carefully, 
and places it in an envelope. Suddenly, he hears 
footsteps outside, rushes to the window, looks, 
turns and dashes out into the night, muttering, 
“Just in time to catch that postman!” 


A FEW WEEKS LATER: The young man is 
sitting at the same desk, gazing with great exulta- 
tion—first, at a check; then at a letter. The check 
is for $100. The letter reads: “Your latest story 
shows an 100 per cent improvement. We will glad- 
ly publish it. To be frank, we could not even 
read the handwritten manuscripts you submitted 
a few months ago. The typewritten material which 
followed was an improvement but you have evi- 
dently bought a new typewriter. Not only is the 
typing improved, but your style seems fresh, en- 
tirely different.” 


The plot suggested above is based on fact ... The New 
Royal Portable with Touch Control will aid you in writing 
your manuscript quickly . .. and neatly. And because it is 
so effortless to operate, your mode of expression improves, 
becomes freer and more natural. 





New! .. . Revolutionary! 
Instantly Adjustable to 
Everyone’s Finger Pressure! 


The New Royal Portable with Touch 
Control rep an outstanding ad- 
vance in portable typewriters. And 
it is so simple to use! Merely move 
the Touch Control lever on the New 
Royal Portable to the right or the 
left—until the key tension is exactly 
Then type away to your 
heart’s content—easily, speedily, com- 
fortably! The New Royal Portable, 
its many exclusive features, has 
the smoothness and operating con- 
venience of an office writing machine. 
Try it at your nearest dealer’s and 
you, too, will know why it is the 
ect typewriter for everyone who 
writing to do. t mail the 
coupon below for full information. 














Royal Typewriter Company, Inc...... 

2 Park Avenue, New York City, Dept. WD-635 

(1) Please send me literature describing the complete line of Royal 
Portable Typewriters. | understand they are priced as low as 
$39.50, with monthly payments if desired. 

(2) Quote trade allowance on my 
Serial Number 
Royal Portable with Touch Control. 


NAME 
STREET 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY! ““"""""=nnennns, 


typewriter, 
against the purchase of a New 








1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Dicest Publishing Co. Monthly 


$2.00 the year. Vol. 15. No. 7. 


Entered as second class matter April 1, 





Writes Syndicated Column 
“For any serious writing aspirant 1 
cannot recommend your course too 
highly. I have a column on Child 
Training syndicated by King Features 
under the name of Lisa Grenelle. 1 
had no previous newspaper experience 
except a year’s study under N. I. A. 
The ruthless drilling given me by N. 
I. A. in clarity, brevity, and organ- 
ization of material has been of im- 
measurable help to me.” 

Elizabeth L. Munroe, 

17 East 97th St., New York, N. Y. 


To WRITERS 


who aren’t writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 

writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 
a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or dis- 
couraged at some flaw in technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity ? 





Or are you one of the unnumbered thousands 
whose friends say: “If you could only write stories 
as you write letters, you could be a successful 
author!” In either case, your future as a writer 
largely depends upon what you are willing to do 
about it. Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty char- 
acterization, the confusion of dramatic values—and 
most of the other problems faced at the start by 
otherwise capable writers—can be cured. 


The first essential is Practice. The second is 


Attitude. 


Master Writing—by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude 
come to you in the instruction of the Newspaper Institute 
of America. It is a home study course free of “‘isms’’ and 
“ologies.”” It is a system of writing instructions prepared 
and taught by active New York reporters and editors, and 
based upon the vivid and practical training that has turned 
out so many of this country’s leading writers: i. e., the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. 


Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments—just 
as if you were being broken in on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your work is individually corrected and construc- 
tively criticized. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style. 


Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interest- 
ing Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free—entirely 
without obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1 Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Aptitude Test and further information about 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—June. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call 
on you.) 7F 


Writing 
writing 





WRITER’sS DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those of our 
readers and do not necessarily coincide with the opin- 
ions of Writer’s Digest. 











Sir: 

In this country of more than 120,000,000 peo- 
ple it is practically impossible to name a character 
in a story without using a surname belonging to 
some unduly sensitive person. Judicial recognition 
of such a case lately was decided by Mr. Justice 
Steinbrink of the Nassau County branch of the 
New York Supreme Court (Swacker vs. Wright, 
277 N. Y. Supp. 296). 

Willard Huntington (S. S. Van Dine) Wright 
wrote, and Charles Scribner’s Sons published, “The 
Benson Murder Case” and other books. One of 
the characters is “Swacker,” secretary to a dis- 
trict attorney. The surname is used throughout 
the text, and he is mentioned in a cast of char- 
acters as “Frank Swacker.” 

In real life Frank M. Swacker is an attorney 
at law. He was once special assistant to the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

Conceiving that his civil rights had been violated 
through use of his name for a fiction character, 
the real Mr. Swacker sued the author and the 
publisher. He relied in part upon a New York 
statute that gives a right of damages and injunc- 
tion to “any person whose name... is used within 
this state for advertising purposes or for the pur- 
poses of trade without written consent first 
obtained.” 

Dismissing the suit, the court said: 

“The mere use of the plaintiff's surname and 
Christian name with his middle initial omitted 
without any other identifying feature cannot be 
held a sufficient basis for relief under the statute. 
Apart from the use of the name ‘Swacker,’ there 
is not a single parallel between the plaintiff and 
the character depicted in the book. No person fa- 
miliar with the plaintiff could possibly infer from 
a reading of the book that the secretary to the dis- 
trict attorney was intended to portray the plaintiff, 
or that the plaintiff’s name was being used for 
some commercial purpose. The statute was enacted 
to protect the privacy of persons, not to redress 
imagined wrongs or to subject authors and pub- 
lishers to hazards against which it is well-nigh 
impossible to guard.” A. L. STREET, 
Wahkon, Minn. 


Sir: 

One of your recent issues contained an item of 
gossip to the effect that I have joined up with 
Street and Smith in an editorial capacity. : 

This is not quite true. I am doing no editorial 
work there; only a monthly spot of outside work 
for Orlin Tremaine. nS 

Will you please be so kind as to stick this in 
your Forum, to set the record straight? 

Harry BATES, 
508 East 14th St., New York City. 

Able editor Bates, free lancing for the nonce, 
will we hope soon go back in the editorial stirrup 
again, where he was long liked and respected by 
writers for his quick decisions and keen story 
nose.—Ed. 
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WHAT BLASSINGAME SERVICE 
MEANS TO YOU 


A Better Chance to Succeed 


For over a year I’ve started new writers selling every month. Last 
year I sold stories for 28 of the 32 writers who worked with me for 
four months or more. No other critic approached this percentage of 
results. Think what it means about your chances of selling if 1 find 
your work sufficiently promising to accept you as a client. 


Honesty—Or Your Money Back 
You won't get generalities and flattery from me, finding that you’ve no 
real help for the money spent. I have to tell you the truth and help you, 
for I guarantee you satisfaction with the help received, or your money 


back. 
Sales 


The border of this page shows some of the big smooth paper maga- 
zines to which I’ve sold clients’ stories recently for prices ranging up to 
20c a word. But if you aren’t ready to reach the big magazines, I’ll 
help you sell to the smaller ones. During the past month I sold clients’ 
stories to most of the Western, detective, mystery, romantic and action 
story publications. 


Increased Confidence 


Seeing your work improve will give you the confidence you need. For 
example, a California client* writes: 

“Many thanks for the check for the sale of ‘MOON 
BEAMS” and for the news about the sale of ‘SUS- 
PENDED SENTENCE’ TO COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN. This is my first sale to this magazine, and I’ve 
tricd many times. Most important of all is the sense 
of increased confidence these sales bring. You have been 
trying to get a more modern note into my storics. It 
came hard. Remember the number of times we had to 
revise them, at first? But now I feel I may be get- 
ting it.” 


If you want to know how I can help you, write me about your prob- 
lems. And if you want—free—a valuable booklet on the technique of 
today’s fiction, enclose a 3c stamp for Short Story Fundamentals. Bet- 
ter, send a MSS for criticism. Fees: $3 for stories up to 2,000 words; 
$5 for scripts from 2,000 to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand thereafter 


to 10,000. 
LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 


*Name on request. 
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97 STORIES 


by one client of ours made the grade during the past 
year! Robert Leslie Bellem, of Hollywood, started 
with us 12 months ago. Since our association, his sales 
have taken a tremendous leap, he was able to leave a 
lucrative position, and he is now devoting full time 
to writing. 


@ SLICKS: Paul Loomis, who had not sold anything 
recently came to us. We sold his first story to 
LIBERTY for $250. @ QUALITY: This month, June, 
Colonel Louis Sigaud of Brooklyn, has an article in the 
AMERICAN MERCURY which we placed for him. 


@ PULPS: Just yesterday, the editor of 
8 pulp magazines telephoned us, telling 
us of the acceptance of 10 stories—and 
asking for more. 


Of the stories we placed last month, 
some had previously been rejected—by 
the very editors who bought them from 
us. Some were revised under our direc- 
R.L.BELLEM tion; some submitted by us when we had 

CLICKS a call for them. Our clients profit in this 

97 TIMES =way through our advance information. 

"Financial Payment," says Colonel Si- 

gaud, our latest AMERICAN MERCURY 
author, “does not adequately discharge any indebted- 
ness. | have a very high regard for your analytical 
skill and your knowledge of the literary market." 





Naturally, it is much more difficult to help new 
writers make the grade, than to make sales for estab- 
lished authors. Yet we are constantly doing both. We 
haven't any expensive collaborations for sale; our 
regular criticisms, which enable authors to revise suc- 
cessfully, make such expendi- 
tures unnecessary. 





Perhaps we can help you as 
we are helping others. Our 
fees are low enough to make 
the investment worth your 
while: On all stories, articles, 
books, and plays, $1 for each 
2,000 words, up to 6,000 words; 
50c per thousand words there- 
after, up to 50,000 words; over 
50,000 words, $25 for any 
length. Poems, 50c_ each, 
Never any other charges; re- 
submissions free—always. From 
our 10% sales commission, PAUL LOOMIS 
American and foreign, we re- FIRST SALE 
fund your initial fee. LIBERTY 








Write for fuller information about our service, or, 
if you wish, about advance market requirements. Bet- 
ter still, send us your best story for marketing and 
let us start working for you NOW. 


International Publishing 
Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 





WRITER'S 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEST 


Sir: 

The May issue of the Outdoor Life carries a 
short story of mine. The first, may I add, for 
which I ever received pay. 1 wrote the yarn 
last spring, shortly after the fishing trip which jt 
tells about was made. I simply wrote it because 
I had the urge, I guess. 

The December issue of Wrirer’s Dicest carried 
an article on selling to the outdoor magazines, | 
read it, casually at first, then with growing inter- 
est, and decided to try sending my story there. A 
check was the result, and the gratifying experience 
of seeing the article in print. I know that the 
outdoor magazines, or at least this one, reads 
stories by unknown writers. 

I have read Wrirer’s Dicesr for five years, and 
feel that it is worth ten times what I pay for 
it. I keep all the issues and study and re-read 
them. If I ever get anywhere in the writing game, 
I shall feel it is directly due to what I have learned 
in my study of your magazine. You should read 
some of the stuff I wrote before I ever read it! 

Mary Haypen Wuite, 
Dubois, Wyoming. 
Sir: 

What I want to know is how many of the 1,000 
writers to whom Mr. Mathieu addressed his ar- 
ticle have advised him that there is no such word 
as “dispairing” and that he meant “despairingly.” 

JEROEME SLADE, 
Akron, Ohio. 
1,456, and he winced each time.—Ed. 





Sir: 
I have nibbled at the edge of writing success, 
and have endorsed a few acceptance checks. But 
who am I? I am just one of the millions who 
today are cheating the undertakers out of another 
job. 

My start began under circumstances similar to 
those of William Sidney Porter (O. Henry). 
After reading a pulp short story that seemed 
like pages clipped from my own history, I pro- 
ceeded to manufacture a thriller which would 
astound the fiction reading populace. One verbose 
paragraph was the extent of that effort—my Eng- 
lish had withered from lack of cultivation. 

It required a year of study and review before 
I could trust myself to construct a word picture. 
Then throughout 1917 and 1918 my masterpieces 
bounced back like rubber balls. My first boost 
came from Railroad Man’s Magazine (1918). A 
personal rejection letter stated that aside from being 
trite, hackneyed and lacking continuity, my story 
showed promise. I studied a copy of that maga- 
zine. One story seemed within the sphere of my 
experiences. I analyzed it by paragraphs, then 
pounded out a yarn in which a railroad fireman 
did his bit against an invading army. “Bob” Davis 
sent me a check and cheers. 

When the story appeared in print I saw that 
the editor had patched up a blank spot. It was 
my only sale to Munsey publications, although I 
submitted many other scripts. “Bob” Davis to 
whom I was an utter unknown sent me several 
letters trying to help me write more stuff for him. 

Submissions to Street & Smith magazines netted 
me rejection slips until 1919; then Harold Herse} 











(Thrill Book) accepted a novelette. I wise! 
another and longer story on him. It won a chec 
as did one or two shorts that followed. Mr. Her- 
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a check, 
Mr. Her- 
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sey's many editorial comments are my cherished 
remembrances. The error about it was my subse- 
quent failure to live up to his prophecy—I per- 
mitted other fancies to interfere with my start 
up “Authors’ Hill.” ; 

There is a warm spot in my heart for other 
editors who, though rejecting my submissions, 
granted me friendly encouragement and construc- 
tive criticism. Harry Maule and Arthur S. Hoff- 
man are the only names I can recall distinctly. 

One well-meaning friend did give me a false 
impression at that time. He inferred that writing 
for the pulps would only lead me to a hack’s ce- 
reer. That advice steered me away from my 
course as a beginner and landed me in the bog of 
stilted writing. I aimed at high standard maga- 
zines before winning through the primary and 
jutermediate classes. Today I would not hesitate 
to tell such an advisor that he had B. O. ideas. 
His reasoning was not consistent with the fact 
that a rail splitter became President; a roundhouse 
oiler became a railway executive. Citing one ven- 
ture of mine, I decided to try hotel work and, of 
necessity, assumed duties of pot washer in the 
kitchen. Some years later I resigned as man- 
ager of another hotel. The conclusion is there- 
fore obvious. 

I have read pulp stories which, regardless of 
gore and gunpowder, had the indelible stamp of 
craftsmanship. A writer should be on par with 
a window dresser—the display attracts, the qual- 
ity wins. Editors buy what their respective read- 
ers demand regardless of whether the writer is 
a bootblack, a cub reporter, or an L.L. D. 

Business associations becalmed my writing prog- 
ress for several years. Changes in home and 
business affairs, resulting from the depression pe- 
riod, have turned my ambition back to writing. 
Again I am the recipient of numerous rejection 
slips, but they do not forbid my writing and re- 
writing. 

CLARENCE L. ANDREWS. 
Represa, Calif. 

Replies to Rev. Tantum’s “A Beginner Writes” 
aid to Mr. Webb’s “.4 Young Man Breaks In,’ 
both in the April issue, have been coming in fast. 
This letter, we thought, again bears out the poi:t 
that the beginner’s good friend is the magazine 
editor —Ed. —_———- 

Sir: 

The Young Maccabee, illustrated monthly maga- 
zine for Jewish children, is interested in receiving 
manuscripts for the following nature: 

Stories of 1,000 to 1,500 words for children of 
ages 9 to 15. These should be adventure, sports, 
and real-life stories with a Jewish tinge. Jewish 
holiday stories and stories in an historical setting. 
Short biographical sketches of prominent Jews, 
both contemporary and dead. 

. Humorous short stories. Timely short stories. 
“erials of 6,000 to 8,000 words. 

Special features, oddities, curiosities, natural 
science articles, games, arts and crafts, puzzles, 
tte, of a Jewish nature. Short narrative poems. 
_ Please bear in mind that our magazine is written 
lor the average American boy and girl of Jewish 
Mrsuasion. Please avoid the “ghetto type” of story 
and poem, as well as dialect material. 

ates are from 34c to 1%c per word. Payment 
's made upon publication. 
M. Laus, Editor, 
5 Beekman Street, 
New York City. 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have sold your first book or not, we 
want you to know of our unusual facilities for book 
placement. Recent advances received by clients of 
ours were $500, $250, $200, $150 (several times) and 
$125. And many of these books were first sales. 


Naturally, we would like to sell your book without any revi- 
sion on our part. We do this for authors quite frequently, 
but if your manuscript isn't as good as it should be when you 
submit it, our criticism will tell you how to revamp it. 
That's one of the most important features of our service. 


Authors who have sold may submit their book manuscripts 
free of charge to be handled on a 10% commission basis. 
At this time we have calls for various types of materia! 
about which we shall be glad to tell you. 


We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will handle your 
books personally. Whether or not you send in a manuscript, 
we shall be glad to learn of your particular problems and 
to advise you concerning them. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
(Affiliated with CARLYLE HOUSE, Publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Caught Short! 


ON SHORT SHORTS! I’ve sold ’em up to Se a word. 
Many markets. N. Y¥. Syndicate writes me 3 times in month 
for shorts. BUT HANDLING ALL LENGTHS ALSO! 
Lothrop, Lee, Shepard, Boston, just published two books 
placed. Chicago Daily News Syndicate will shortly publish a 
serial, etc., ete. Specific revision help. Journalism graduate, 
U. of Ill, 100 sales of my own stuff. Book fee $10; Novel- 
ette, $5 (recent requests for 18,000, 25,000, 40,000 word serials; 
also SHORTS, especially 1,000-1,400 words, also 1,800. Sev- 
eral markets using 1 a day). Fee on any story up to 5,000 
words, $1, plus postage! 


JOHN. T. KIERAN 


114 Chester Dr. Danville, UU. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








THOUSANDS 


of enthusiastic readers, and superb reviews 
from coast to coast, mean much; but the 
number of writers who have sold after study- 
ing Woodford's TRIAL AND ERROR means 
still more. 

This famous book on writing and selling, although 
two years old, has just gone into another edition, the 
fifth, revised and brought up-io-date. The demand 
for the volume is greater now than ever; the word of 
mouth publicity TRIAL AND ERROR receives, and has 
received since publication, is a far better advertise- 
ment than anything we could say. 

TRIAL AND ERROR, still selling at its original price, 
has turned out to be one of the best investments any 
writer can make. Price, $3.00, postpaid, cash or 
C. O. D. Send your order directly to us, or write for 
descriptive circular. 


CARLYLE HOUSE, Publishers 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 





























































WRITER’s DIGEST 





WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


In the Rocky Mountains, July 22 to August 9, 1935 


STAFF 

Verse—Robert Frost, Edward Davison. 
Short Story Work Shop—Whit Burnett, Martha Foley, 

Blanche Y. McNeal. 
Article, Essay, Novel, etc. — Bernard De Voto, Mignon 

Baker, Robert Penn Warren. 
Other professional writers will take part in the discussion 
and social events, including many of the seventy-five 
members of the Colorado Authors’ League. 

For Bulletin, write: 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


University of Colorado Boulder, Colorado 








WORTHWHILE CRITICISM 


Don’t sit by with the notion that criticism is a ‘‘game.’’ 
again. I do not claim to be the only values-giving critic extant, 
but I do make full, constructive report in detail on every manu- 
script, and know what I am talking about. My = free. 
My eight concise prints covering story writing, $1 b 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


Manuscript Critic — Literary Adviser 


Route 1 Hemet, Calif. 











© WILLIAMS 
SCHOOL of AUTHORSHIP 


PROFESSIONAL training, comparable to 
that given in their fields by the finest 
schools of music and art. 


Highly endorsed by 
pert Hughes, uth Comfort 
other distinguished writers. 


During the past two years, in addition to 
their regular class instruction and individual 
direction, Williams student-writers have had 
the benefit of personal advice and encourage- 
ment from the above named authors, and also 
from Gertrude Atherton, Lincoln Steffens, 
Charles Caldwell Dobie, Wilbur Hall, Vingie 
E. Roe, Dane Coolidge, Count Alfred Korzybs- 
ki, and others. 

Williams student-writers are selling. And 
even more important, they are establishing 
subconscious writing habits which will insure 
their continued success. 

An_ inexpensive correspondence course is 
offered to those who cannot attend the School 
of Authorship. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


Berkeley - * California 


Edwin Markham, Ru- 
Mitchell, and 








Sir: 

So, Mr. Webb has fun dealing with editors, does 
he? And they rush to the rescue when his house 
burns down? And Miss Fairgrieve invites him in 
to accept her aid? Well, well! Isn’t that just 
too ducky! I think Mr. Webb’s sails are filled 
with luck, or he has one of those smiles! I also 
would like to sniff at all the other twaddle that 
has been written about editors being the ally of 
the beginning writer. 


I’ve had letters from editors; lots of them. 
Going through my files, I find that, in all the 
mass of words scribbled and typed by editors, 
they have said exactly nothing. I submitted a 
novelette to Mr. Terrill’s office ; it came back 
with this helpful advice: “You write well, but—, 
We are stocked on novelettes for some time to 
come.” 


Here’s another, from an action magazine: “—— 
not our type. It ought to sell to some other 
western magazine.” I liked that touch; take it 
somewhere else! Consider this fatherly advice 
from a big slick: “We would advise you to keep 
on with your writing.” From one of the best 
westerns: “Sorry we can’t use this.” I quote in 
full my latest helpful letter from one of the big- 
gest smoothies; it is signed by the editor: “We 
are sorry that we have to return your story—, 
but it just isn’t suited to our present needs. Thank 
you for letting us see it, though.” The signature, 
dashed off with a nice flourish, was lovely. 


All these brilliant quotations, and others, inspire 
the questions: do editors think we undiscovered 
are little men and women who leap for joy when 
the big shot bends to address them? Or, perhaps, 
the office boys are taking liberties when the boss 
is out to lunch? Does four years experience 
qualify me to raise a voice? The blue pencil 
boys are our best friends. Oh, yeah? I still think 
that man’s best friend is his dog. 

Joun O’Hara TOo_ce, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Som: 

Your comment in the Writer’s Digest for April, 
at the bottom of page six, pleased a couple of your 
quarantined readers here—myself for one. I've 
taken it as an excuse for writing you a line in ap- 
preciation for your interest in the “people into 
whose cells your magazine occasionally reaches”. 
Though not a subscriber, I receive it every month 
from a fellow who is. I am assistant editor on 





IF YOU GET HELP—GET RESULTS! 


“*We sha'l be glad to add the story, BRASS POUNDER, 
to our accepted list. We can’t state the exact date of 
publication, but we shall make every effort to use it 
in one of our early issues. Thank you for your kind 
thought of our magazine.’’ 

@ 


“Your criticisms of my two stories are the most con- 
structive I have ever had. They tell me what to do—a 
real blue print! Lord have mercy on some literary 
agents that destroy, but haven’t the brains to tell how 
to rebuild.”"—J. P. M. 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
Fees Waived for Professional Writers. 





After All, 


and Results Mean Sales! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 






55 WEST 42ND ST. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





RESULTS That Count 












Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK CITY 
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JUNE, 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writer’s colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column, Payment in 
coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash to cover for 
the Jaly issue on or before June 14th. Rates 7 cents the 


word. 


I desire collabora- 


head better than one. 
ee ae Who will take 


tion with established playwright. 
achance? Box J-10. 


1 WANT PHOTOS of amusing epitaphs or unusual 
tombstones. If you can take clear snaps, write. 
I might know of something close by. W. Bethel, 
166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, III. 


COMPLETE song for sale. George 
Imperial Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 


AUTHORS! WANT TO SEE A REAL POLICE BLOT- 
TER? We have list of fourteen authentic “hot” 
entries in detail will send for 25 cents coin. That 
true story plot you want may be here! National 
Reporters Training Bureau, Dept. MS-3, Box 220, 
Montclair, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUB: All ages, sexes, occupa- 
tions. Membership 25c (coin). Write concerning 
age, occupation, interests, type correspondent pre- 
ferred, etc. I will send names, addresses suitable 
correspondents. Robert Murphy, 277% Gottingen 
St., Halifax, Canada. 


WOMEN! NEWSPAPERS WANT TRAINED SOCIAL 
CORRESPONDENTS: Editors find vacancies hard to 
fill because few women are qualified. $25 weekly 
spare time not exceptional for reporting weddings, 
engagements, clubs, etc. Our ten practical lessons, 
praised by editors, teaches you how. Reference, 
Director of Public Safety, Montclair, N. J om- 
plete lessons sent on receipt of $5 money order 
you will always thank yourself for. National Re- 
porters Training Bureau, Dept MS-2, Box 220, 
Montclair, N. J. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE, 301 N. 5th, Douglas, Wyo., 
dictionary of western terms; editorial taboos; do’s 
and don’ts for writers; the pun maker; etc. 25c ea. 


AMERICAN HOMEWORKER MAGAZINE — 10,000 
subscribers can’t be wrong! Three-monthes’ trial, 
25c. “Big Mails” all year, bringing spare-time, no- 
selling opportunities, 25c. riters’ Home Business 
ideas described, 10c. Half dollar brings all. Blue- 
grass Bureau, 4148 South Ave., Silverton, Ohio. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICANS, 1860-1862. Civil War pe- 
riod. Bound. Make offer. G. R. Brackett, 1700 48th, 
es Moines, Iowa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 
about everything of human _ interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 


FREE TO WRITERS & CONTEST WORKERS: Ama- 
teurs and professionals. Ten simple rules to help 
ee market your work successfully. NOTHING TO 

UY. Send ‘self-addressed, stamped envelope. Mrs. 
- H. Beman. Valentine, Nebr., Box 433. 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS a month given away in 
easy prize contests. We can help you win. Send 
10c for details. GRANT CONTEST SERVICE, 500 
Cedar, Douglas, Wyoming. 


“LETTERS AND LIFE” magazine needs poems, short- 
Stories. No rejection slips. Look in this column for 
oP encement of anthology. All mss. now on desk 
: editor-in-chief—are listed in May issue of “Let- 
Bae and Life.” Send for your copy now—35c— 
os 354, New Haven, Conn. This is to acknowl- 
edge all mss. submitted to date. 


SONGWRITERS—Professional collaboration and as- 
potance. Wrightman Music Service, 222-W. 
avidson Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Hudson, Jr., 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SELL ESTABLISHED FEATURE to your home-town 
newspaper; commission, 25 per cent of gross for one 
year; sale to paper 50,000 circulation would net 
you $22.75, etc. Olin Miller, Thomaston, Ga. 





SYNOPSIS—Unusual melodramas. 300 words, $1.00. 
L. D. Greenlee, Box 393, Shelby, Montana. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS—<0c dozen. Unusual hap- 
penings. olor. Plot ideas. B. O’Connell, 14 
Durfey St., Norwich, Conn. 

36 DRAMATIC Situations, 25c. Writer’s Creative 

Primer, 25c. Complete file of publications, editors’ 

names and editorial needs, 25c. Author’s Sideline 

Incomes, 25c. All four, 75. R. A. Publishers, 1107 

Broadway, N. Y. C. 


ACTRESS-Diseuse-Experience: America and abroad. 
Wants booking manager for unusual costume re- 
citals. Showmanship—publicity—business ability 
required. Box 13, Marceline, Missouri. 


NEED CHARACTER NAMES? Male-Female. _ All 
types. Bargain. 2,000 names, $1.00. Virgil Dodson, 
Roberts, Illinois. 


WRITE COLLEGE STORIES. Information concerning 
qutepe life, sports, customs. Six questions, $1.00. 


Steere, 4245 State Street Road, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. —_—_—— 
“A MILLION STORY PLOTS,” postpaid $1.00. Plot 
Magic, 2156 Linden, Long Beach, Calif. 


TWO REVISED CROSS-WORD PUZZLE Market Lists 
for thirty cents. Also all puzzlers’ supplies. Jordan 
James, 84 Lawrence Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“WRITER-ADVENTURER” desires companion, either 
sex, finance exciting expedition East Indies. Object: 
Travalegue, plus (?). References. Box J-12. 


REGIONAL EDITORS WANTED! Unique, projected 
opinion journal wishes associates to pay $5 monthly 
start publication. Editorial experience unnecessary. 








Box J-11. —— 

WANTED—Home work, addressing envelopes or any- 
a reliable. T. Reede, 68 Cherry, Plymouth, 
"enna. 


METROPOLITAN PHILADELPHIANS! Starting satir- 
ical journal.. Need associates contribute $10 month- 
ly, three months, listed editors. Publication, profit 
possibilities. Box J-13. 

20 (drugless) health and diet hints, one dime. P. O. 

Box 406, New Bedford, Mass. 


FOR DISTINCTIVE WRITING, suit names to char- 
acters. Meanings of sixty names, $1.00. Mable 
Hubbard, Crescent City, Florida. 


AVOID TRITENESS—Use my plot outlines. 
Juanita Cottom, Cherryvale, Kansas. 


START BOOK STORE WITHOUT INVESTMENT— 
Plan, 15c. “Info.”, 43 N. Albermarle St., York, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS REVISED—Also five “tips” on how to 
approach Editors. Twenty years experience. $1.00. 
(No stamps) Ida Hubbard, Crescent City, Florida. 

TEN POINTS on Manuscript Preparation by selling 
gues, $1.00. Mabel Hubbard, Crescent City, 

lorida. 


AUTOMOBILE AND FURNITURE POLISH costs only 
a few cents to make—formula 20c. John Bowles, 
Donnellson, Illinois. 


3-50c. 














FICTION FORMULAS—Twenty-five cents each. Speci- 
fy magazine. Box 33 Station E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RETURNS FROM CROSS-WORD PUZZLES never 
bring cross words. Constructing and selling criginal 
puzzles proves remunerative to hundreds of new 
clients. Write for information. Carroll, Box 35, 
Riverside, Ill. 


SEND $2.00—With one of your short stories, for 
possible publication. If revision required, we will 
give you a detailed criticism, for you to make 
improvement, and return later. This offer includes 
a six months subscription to . . . FREELANCE 
WRITERS’ JOURNAL, 414 Arlington Ave., Ottawa, 
Canada. . u 

(Continued to Page 53) 
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readers of this magazine who CAN 

write but who—because they do not 
understand the business end of selling— 
have not made the sales their writing 
ability should bring them. 
If you can’t write; I can’t teach you. My 
BUSINESS IS SELLING. But, if you 
CAN and have not sold as you feel you 
should, YOU are the client for whom I 
can make money by selling your work. 
One hundred such clients averaging sales 
of one thousand dollars each per year 
would earn ME a comfortable living. 
My plan for selling will appeal to your 
reason. It is based on sound, but sim- 
ple, business principles. 
It requires a small investment on your 
part but not any more than you are now 
wasting on futile submissions. 
This money will not be spent for any 
course in writing. The clients I am seek- 
ing do not NEED that. Nor for broad- 
casting part of your work on the remote 
chance some editor might like it well 
enough to ask to see the rest of it. Man- 
uscripts are not sold by any such 
methods. 
My sales programme is based on three 
elemental FACTS. 


FIRST: That each writer has either an 
especial flair for, or a personal back- 
ground from which to write some partic- 
ular KIND of material. Common sense 
indicates you should concentrate on the 
type of material you can produce best. 
SECOND: That there IS a potential 
market which would buy YOUR type of 
material if it were offered in the form 
in which they could use it. 

THIRD: That each of these markets 
have highly specialized requirements 
with which you MUST conform and def- 
inite editorial taboos which you MUST 
avoid. 

To sum all this up tersely: Offer the ed- 
itor the KIND of material he wants in 
the form in which he can use it and your 
manuscript will sell itself. There IS NO 
OTHER WAY OF SELLING. 


My plan will show you exactly how to 
do this. 


All it will cost you will be a postal to 
find out how this WORKS. AND IT 
DOES WORK. 


You do not invest another penny until 
YOU are satisfied. My plan will work. 


5 
Daniel Ryerson 
MANUSCRIPT SALES EXCLUSIVELY 
644 West Garfield Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


“If it can be sold; I can sell it’’ 


| rescess of there are one hundred 
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our prison publication. My friend, who is editor 
also reads the “Digest”, but with a more seasoned 
judgment than mine. 

He actually is a writer by experience and pro- 
duce. A script of his appeared in the April 
issue of Story magazine, bringing some relishing 
praise from good quarters. Also, the Lippincott 
Company has lately accepted a novel from him 
and he is anticipating a crop of shekels some time 
in the fall. 

Whether or not you are acquainted with any of 
the publications edited by the inmates in the vari- 
ous prisons and reformatories in the country, I 
don’t know but you probably have some idea of 
their color and the efforts of the men who write for 
them. Our own publication, The Monthly Record. 
a pioneer paper from the early days of 1897, went 
into magazine format last November and since 
then we have been trying to improve both its lit- 
erary and typographical quality. Contributors are 
scarce, but we think it is coming along just the 
same. 

WaLTER McNamara, 
Wethersfield, Conn., 
Lock Box 105. 

To dozens of intelligent, kind wardens of prisons 
throughout the U. S. A., literary-minded prisoners 
owe thanks for the interest added to their lives 
through issuance of prison publications, a few of 
which are handsomely turned out, especially the 
San Quentin magazine.—Ed. 


Sir: 

We want articles on Hunting, Fishing and all 
allied subjects. Can use an occasional fiction 
sports story, too. Articles on Camping, Trapping, 
Hiking, Game Breeding and Stocking, Guns, 
Rifles, Fishing Tackle, Dogs, Boats, Skeet, Week- 
end Trips, etc; anything about OUTDOORS in 
the state of Pennsylvania. July-August material 
wanted now. 

Davip E. FIsHEr, 
The Pennsylvania Sportsman, 
Hummels Wharf, Pa. 





Bulletin—The Dodge Publishing Co., 2 West 16th St. 
y. ¥Y. C., announces two prizes of $1,500 each for the 


best novel, and the best work of non-fiction. Closes Dee. 31, 


1935. Only members of Heywood Broun’s American News 
paper Guild eligible. 


Sir: 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Page, which is syndicated 
each week throughout the country, is in the mar- 
ket for material of interest to children between 
the ages of 8 and 16. ; 
Contributors will please note that no fiction 1s 
needed at present and no verse. What we do 
want are articles up to a thousand words or a short 
series of articles up to three or four hundred 
words each, on subjects of real interest to young 
people, and written by people who know what 
they are writing about. ; 
Seasonal material must be submitted at least tour 
months in advance of publication date, and al 
puzzles, tricks, magic and similar subjects are 
always good. “How to Do” and “How to Make 
stuff is welcome. ° 
Rates are approximately one cent per word. 
Payment is made about one month preceding 
publication. W. Boyce Morcan, 
Associated Editors, 
1032 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. 
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IR: 
I’m one of the editors of Smoke, a poetry quar- 
terly. We've been running some years now and 
have printed even big names though going in 
for the younger poets especially, with free and 
advanced ideas and phrasing. If you could give 
us a note in your magazine with our address, Box 
]-1273, Providence, R. I., I'll be duly grateful. 


Davin C, DEJonc. 


Sir: 

Tell “Mel” for me that he has a darn good 
character in Fudge, but I don’t want to take 
credit my friends here and elsewhere are giving 
me for it. I, too, am a comic artist and sign my 
drawings with the diminuitive of my name, “Mel”. 

My work has appeared on the stage and in 
publications since 1918. I wish to express my 
mild disapproval of his using my signature. 

Howarp MELson, 
306 West 97th St., 
New York City, N. Y. 

What do other readers think of Guthrie Fudge? 
Writer’s Digest artist “Mel” will henceforth sign 
his name “Mel B.” 


Sr: 

Replying to a letter Gerald Henry wrote me in 
nection with his article in your May issue I’d 
be very glad indeed to get some good fact crime 
stories, about 25,000 words in length. We pay lc 
a word and up. 

No, we have no editorial taboos except that we 
don’t like to tell them rough, and we leave out 
the sex, that is, it can be there all right, only 
not broadly stated. We’re looking for stories in 
which the crime is committed with ingenuity by 
the criminal, and the mystery is solved with in- 
genuity. Novels about 45,000 words; novelettes 
25,000 words; also some good shorts. 

F. E, Blackwell, Editor-in-chief, 
Street & Smith, 
79 %th Ave, N. Y. C. 
Sir: 

The Mayfair Producing Company wishes to 
announce the removal of its executive offices from 
40 Clinton Street, Newark, New Jersey, to Suite 
904, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

We shall be glad to give consideration to one- 
act and three-act plays (for our publishing line) 
suitable for women’s clubs, high schools, colleges, 
and churches. 

Errie J. Younc, Play Editor, 
Mayfair Producing Company. 
Sr: 

Our mss. requirements for 
Gang Life are: 

5,000 and 3,000 word shorts. 4 
must be in tempo with the title i. pertaining 
to gang life and gangland se Tag Many 
mss. of the detective story character have been 
submitted. These a.e not considered. 

The Scarlet Adventuress (New Magazine). 

In the market for mss. 10,000 word stories 
and shorts of 5,000 and 3,000 words, Formula of 
magazine is very exacting. Stories must be 
about the female type of adventuress who is 
usually a demi-monde who does things in a big 
Way. (slight suggestion) of risque is not ob- 


our magazine True 


submitted 


JUNE, 


1935 











STREAMLINE 
SERVICE! 


We have discovered that few writers know the sales 
possibilities of their wor 

i established author, who ts selling to both the pulp 
and slick paper magazines, and who knows the current 
market requirements intimately, has consented to read 
scripts for us. If a script, in his _—_ is salable, we 
wll market it under our regular submission service 
FREE, deducting the usual 10 per ae commission when 
sold. If unsalable, he will tell you exactly why and 
how to make it salable. 

Reading fee of $1.00 for each 6,000 words or fraction 
thereof must accompany all scripts. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


256 West 55th Street, New York City 











Your Attention, Please! 


Do you write radio continuity? Or do you have 
stories or ap oe that you'd like to adapt for 
radio? Why don’t you seek professional assist- 
ance from a regular contributor to WRITER'S 
DIGEST and WRITER’S REVIEW; a former 
staff writer for WLW, the world’s most powerful 
radio station; and a contributor to the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

My service is complete: Detailed blue-penciling 
of your scripts; frank, honest criticisms; compre- 
hensive suggestions for revision; marketing as- 
sistance. 

My rates are reasonable: Two dollars for the 15- 
minute script, or shorter. Three dollars for the 
half-hour script. (And the usual stamped envel- 
ope, of course). 


H. DONALD SPATZ 


244 JAMESON PLACE READING, PENNA. 
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Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


7 per Section 
ON APPROVAL 


nes and offices throughout 
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The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663) % 
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Canada, $2.50 a year. 





























CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
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QOK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up); 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. New writers particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P, Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A, Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 

Submit your own book MS.—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
— printers, and book sales channels. 

rite first, if you prefer. 






























Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
















Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 


TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
critic. It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
I'll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
I'll frankly tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL, I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own indi- 
vidual attention. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable I'll 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not Ill analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
I'll not only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 
And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
work I’ve done on it, I'll refund your money. 
Fair? 

Special rates for books, radio and screen 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Free booklet on request. 


Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Exposition 7603 Los Angeles, Calif. 
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jectionable for this book. Caution mss, where 
attempts to convert the usual type of adventure 
story where principal character goes into remote 
places and encounters the stereotyped adventure 
pitting skill and strength against wild beasts and 
savage tribes are not acceptable. 
Submit Mss. to 
Associated Authors Inc. 
11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Sir: 

We wish to announce that we have recently 
formed a syndicate to be known as the Adler & 
Morris Syndicate and that we are particularly 
anxious to get material from writers which is 
political in its import and which is Anti-New Deal 
in its approach. 

E. G. Morris, 
Adler & Morris, Inc., 
220 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
Sir: 

We propose to publish the Missouri State Golfer, 
a state-wide magazine, on or about May 15. This 
magazine will be distributed to every golfer, who 
is a member of a country club in Missouri. 

We are in the market at present for short 
stories, feature artciles, cartoons and fiction, re- 
lated in some degree or shape to golf. Enclose 
return postage, please. 

Rosert S. Nasu, 
Missouri State Golfer, 
210 American Annex Hotel, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Sir: 

“American Prefaces,’ which will first appear 
next September, is to be published under the aus- 
pices of the School of Letters and the Graduate 
College of the State University of Iowa. It is 
not to be a typical university literary magazine, 
but will endeavor to publish the best material of 
young writers all over the country, whether or not 
they are connected with a university. 

We plan to use stories, sketches, one-act plays, 
verse, critical articles of all sorts—anything, in a 
word, suggested by the subtitle of the journal. 
Unlike so many “little’ magazines, we shall not 
limit ourselves to any one point of view in litera- 
ture. Our aim is to give expression to the more 
significant trends of thought and writing now 
current among the younger writers of the country. 

We want the best writing of the best young 
writers of the country, and we feel that we can 
offer them an excellent medium for presenting 
themselves to a rather widely spread audience. 

Epwarp L. STEPHENSON, 
University Hall, Iowa City, Ia. 





American Prefaces is offering a prize of $20 
for the best critical article on “Toward a New 
Literature : The Outlook of a Younger Genera- 
tton,” but the article better not be as pedantic as 
title. Contest closes July 15.—Ed. 


gp anil Ryerson, the literary agent, who has been 
+ Or some time, has recovered and is resuming 
is former business activities. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Ad- 
vised resubmission is free. Fee refunded if any script 
sells in original or revised form through the efforts 
of the author or any organization, after criticized as 
basically unsalable. 


@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 


@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. Re- 
ciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. During the year pre- 
ceding May, 56 short stories and 9 articles, largely 
by my beginning clients, and 8 books and serials were 
sold through collaboration aid. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, formerly Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 





Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry 


theses by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass, 








SYNDICATE WRITING PAYS 


Columnists, humorists, story writers, poets, writers on sports, 
style, beauty, home, love, etiquette and a variety of subjects 
make big money through syndicated work. Our service is practi- 
cal. Many leading writers started by the same method we use. 
Send stamp. 


AMERICAN WRITERS’ GUILD 


P. 0. Box 1133 Birmingham, Als. 












































































































When 
Your 


During April I effected twelve first magazine sales for new writers. 


from a big national weekly; 
sales to new pulps not yet announced in writers’ trade journals; 
stories sold to long-established pulps. 
covered another first novel. 


One of them brought 7c a word 


four sold to large-circulation smooth-paper monthlies; 


three were first 


1 a novel-length and three first short 
And, of six new book publisher’s contracts I secured in April, one 


Any one of these first sales might have been yours—if you had employed the assistance of an 
agent in daily personal contact with the New York editors, and by symp ithetic, practical advice backed 


with fourteen 


suitable to actively buying markets. 


years of real selling experience, you were shown exactly how to make your material 


Here’e wht three of these successful beginners have to say about their first sales: 


ANN BITZER, of Lancaster, Pa.—**Your successful revision 
resulting in the sale of ‘“‘FOOLS ICE,” has been a 
Every word in your criticism meant some- 

thank my lucky stars that I took your 
in accordance with your sugges- 


advice, 
revelation to me. 
thing. I can only 
advice and revised the story 
afraid I should have 
ill of my 


tions, or I’m missed this never-to-be- 


forgotten thr first sale!” 





PAUL PARKER, of Hamilton, Ohio—‘‘Thanks a thousand 
I mince no words in saying that 
sympathetic coopera- 


times for that first check. 
I owe this start toward success to your 
Your skillful guidance has saved me from weary years 
Your ability 


tion. 
to accurately diagnose 
prescribe definite, easily understood 
what you are talking about. You 
on the weak spots in 
to eliminate them!” 


of aimless wandering. 
plot ailments and to 
remedies shows you know 
placed finger directly 
y, but told me exactly how 


not only your 


BELTON BUCK, of Cincinnati, Ohio—‘'Your check for my 
tangible that you use the right method 
in developing an amateur. You showed me first what markets 
to shoot at, then how worn-out material as shiny as 
old blue serge helped to kink 
up my plots, yours instead 


first sale is proof 


to avoid 


pants From the way you’ve 


a lot of what I'm writing is really 


e . ” 
or mune, 





Typical examples, these first sales, of the results | regularly 
obtain for new writers who consult me with their writing and 
selling problems. A few of my clients’ many April magazine 
appearances are shown at the right. Each month | send them 
thousands of dollars in sales checks. Most of these successful 
writers were beginners when they came to me. Many others 
who had made a few direct sales previously have, through my 
market tips and help in improving their work, doubled, trebled 
and often quadrupled their sales within a few months. 


LET ME HELP YOU TO SELL 


I charge a nominal reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 3,000 words, and 
60c = thousand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, 
$17 81-100,000 words, $20.00. Commissions: 10% on American, 15% on 
oben sales. Fees are waived when we sell $1,000 worth of your material. 
Salable manuscripts are immediately recommended to actively buying editors. 
On unsalable sc ripts I render a thorough constructive criticism which shows the 
good and bad features of your story, and why! I show you how to revise and 
replot those which can be made salable in line with specific market needs. 
Writers who sold $1,000 worth of their manuscripts within the last year 
are handled on straight commission; those who sold $500 worth in last year 
are entitled to one-half above reading fee rates. 


Send me your manuscripts today—or, 
letter listing current editorial needs. 


Tithe 


Some of My Clients’ 
April Appearances 


Smooth Soper epeararces 
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Case History 


Presented here is a series of actual letters received by a Digest subscriber from one 
of the editors of Popular Publications, Inc. It is one of countless examples of the 


cordial welcome given newcomers. 


By Ropert E. MAHAFFAy. 


twenty-five rejection slips in succes- 
sion, and are beginning to dip your 
pen in the bitterness-bottle instead of the 
ink-pot. Sure, it’s tough, but not hopeless. 
Following is the case history, interpreted 
through letters from an editor, of an un- 
known writer who received his “break” 
from Rogers Terrill of Popular Publica- 
tions. The case is not exceptional; if it 
were, it wouldn’t be worth printing here. 
I hope you will gain through these letters 
the definite idea that editors will help any 
writer, known or unknown, if he has what 
the editor wants. The criticisms given by 
Mr. Terrill are good stuff. 


[= say you’ve been cordially tendered 





Dear Mr. 
“Gambler's Risk” is a nice little yarn for 
which I can pay you : 
Let us see some more of your work. 
You're a new one to me. 
Rocer TERRILL, Editor, 
Popular Publications. 
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Not only was I “new” to Mr. Terrill but 
to every other editor, too. As soon as I 
made my first sale, I shot Popular Publica- 
tions my past rejections; the worst thing 
I could have done. 


Dear Mr. 

I am sorry to report that neither “The 
Thirty Circle Six Affair’ nor “The Silver 
Watch” struck me as being equally as strong 
as the other yarn we recently bought from 
you. 





Rocers TERRILL, Editor, 
Popular Publications. 








Dear Mr. 

Your latest offering, “The Task of Dono- 
van Lindstrom,” is a swell yarn of the type 
which I have been trying to get for my 
Western magazines. 

How about making Donovan a series 
character and carrying him on through some 
more yarns of the same type? 

Rocers TERRILL. 
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Dear Mr. 

“Donovan and the Derelict’ would have 
been a better and more convincing yarn if 
you could have explained how it was Dono- 
van managed to invade a bank and hide the 
money. 

I am scheduling this yarn for our March 
issue. By all means keep Donovan coming! 
I like him. Don’t forget though that he 
has a daughter. I think that idea of a self- 
effacing father is a good one. 

Rocers TERRILL. 





Dear Mr. 

“Donovan Slips’ makes another swell 
yarn in the series. 

I have no idea, of course, how prolific you 
are, but I can very well use a novelette of 
about ten or twelve thousand words each 
month in addition to the Donovan series. 
It seems a shame that a man who writes so 
well should confine himself to one short 
a month aimed at this market. 

How about it? 





Rocers TERRILL. 





Dear Mr. 

Congratulations on the honeymoon and 
the very important business that precedes 
such things. Regards to the bride! 

Your novelette, “Midnight Rider’, is a 
pretty swell piece of offtrail writing, of the 
type I’d like to see a great deal more of 
from you. 

I would only suggest that in future yarns 
of this length you place a little more em- 
phasis on the dramatics of your swell situ- 
ations. In other words, while I like this 
yarn tremendously, I feel that it is just the 
least bit too casual in spots. 

I'll be looking forward with eagerness to 
reading your next! 

Rocers TERRILI. 





Dear Mr. 

Think the last Donovan yarn, “Donovan 
Lindstrom’s Explosion”, is the best yarn 
you have done to date. I am crediting your 
account with and scheduling the story 
in the August issue. 

How about Donovan’s daughter? Can’t 
you work her in again somehow? Are you 
doing another novelette for me? If so, I 
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wish you would let me know about when | 
may hope to see it as I would like to re. 
serve a space for it in some early issue, 

Rocers TErRiLt, 


Dear Mr.—— 

Your last novelette, “Death Rides the 
Hubs’, is such an unusually strong story 
that I am moved to add a fifty dollar bonus 
to your check. I am scheduling it in the 
September issue, and I am crediting your 
account for ; 

Why don’t you chuck your other con- 
nections and write exclusively. I usually 
hesitate before giving this advice to any 
man, but in your case I feel that it is the 
wise thing to do. Your ability is so marked 
that I feel no doubt at all of your success 
in the pulp field, and it seems a shame that 
you can, at present, devote only part of 
your time to writing. 

The Popular Magazines are doing un- 
usually well for times such as these, and I 
am sure I can arrange a rate raise for you 
in the very near future. 





RoGers TERRILL. 





Dear Mr. 


Glad to hear that you have decided to 
make fiction writing a full time job. I am 
expecting you to become one of our star 
performers, and I am sure you will never 
regret the step you have taken. 

Rocers TERRILL. 


Dear Mr. 
While I didn’t like either one of vour 
last two stories as much as “Death Rides the 
Hubs’, they are nevertheless sufficiently 
good to make the grade. “Crimson Gold” 
is too much the straight ways and means 
action type of story to please us very much. 
It lacks the scope both in plot and develop- 
ment of your two preceding novelettes. I 
thought it was also lacking in those swell 
bits of human complication and emotional 
angles which you put into those two earlier 
stories. The Donovan yarn, on the other 
hand, is simply a bit too wordy, which can 
largely be corrected in editing. 
Rocers TERRILL. 
(Getting a little heady and beginning to 
crack, you see. ) 
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Dear-—— 

I am more than sorry to report that 
“Murder at Blue Forks” must definitely be 
a reject. This story, it seems to me, is al- 
most completely lacking in that broad, al- 
most epic quality which you managed to 
inject into your earlier novelettes. It is, 
to all intents and purposes, a straight ways 
aid means story in which the hero has one 
imple, definite objective which he follows 
through in one straight line to the story’s 
dimax. This was not the case in your 
earlier stories which I particularly liked for 
their broad scope and strongly dramatic hu- 
man interest complications. Another angle 
which hurt this particular story—and this 
is purely a matter of magazine policy—is the 
detective mystery business, which we don’t 
like is our Westerns. As for your actual 
writing of this story, your characterizations 
were much too superficial and the story de- 
velopment was, I thought, rather confusing, 
particularly in the first half. 

I hope this, our first reject, doesn’t dis- 
courage you too much. It is nothing parti- 
cularly to worry about, that you turned out 
me poor yarn. With that out of your 
system you should be able to do better than 
eer. Although it is dangerous to hazard a 
diagnosis this far from the scene of action, 
Iam pretty sure that your basic trouh'e with 
this story lay in an unfortunate plot selec- 
tion. It’s not a very good plot and I believe 
tht you yourself were probably not very 
enthusiastic about it, which I think always 
shows in the writing of the story. I am 
laving the 26th for a three weeks vacation 
and I am hoping that you will have another 
novelette in to me by that date. 

Rocers TERRILI.. 


Dear—— 

Tam enclosing our check, “Mighty Devlin 
Darnell’”—a well done dramatic story which 
lam scheduling for November. Keep up the 
good work, . 

Rocers TERRILL, Editor, 


Dear 

“Gun-Handler’ makes a nice follow-up in 
the Donovan series, and will appear in the 
December issue. We are enclosing our check. 
I believe you will get better reaction to 
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these stories if, in the future, you allow the 
reader to enter a bit more into Donovan’s 
confidence. In other words, let the reader 
see more of Donovan’s actual planning. 

I am glad to learn that you are trying so 
honestly to improve your material. If you 
give me more yarns as good as “Midnight 
Rider” I'll be glad to take up the matter of 
increasing your word rate.” 

Rocers TERRILL. 





Dear 

Although I don’t paticularly like the open- 
ing of “Wolf Cub of Barrier Peak”, 1 
thought that your swell writing in the suc- 
ceeding pages, particularly in the part which 
deals with the blizzard, was more than suffi- 
cient to push the yarn over. Your opening 
was a little sketchy and I felt that the reader 
did not get the whole picture strongly 
enough to make for conviction and to bring 
out all the emotional feeling inherent in the 
situation. We plan to rewrite this a bit 
here in the office but you need not worry 
about that except as a possible guide to 
future stories. This story wins a check for 
—and “Donovan's Six-Gun Proposal,” 
which I thought was one of the best in the 
Donovan series, wins another Checks 
enclosed. 

I has occurred to me that Donovan, con- 
sidering the services he has rendered, has 
been getting a bit too much of the dirty end 
of the stick in recent stories. Why not have 
him made a great hero in the climax of your 
next one—something in which all the men 
want to buy him whisky and all the pretty 
girls want to kiss him. 





Rocers TERRILL. 


Dear 
I would never have thought the same man 
wrote “Law of the Doomed” and “Dono- 
van’s Peril Trek.” The former is, to my 
mind, very weak. The latter is one of the 
best things you have ever done for me. 
“Taw of the Doomed” is somehow almost 
completely lacking in the feel of convincing 
reality which we must have in our Western 
stories. While your plot in this one has 
possibilities, it is, for obvious reasons, a 
rather difficult one to put over in convincing 
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style. This inherent plot difficulty is, I think, 
nine-tenths to blame for the failure of this 
story to click. But, beside this general weak- 
ness, which characterizes the entire story, 
there are several more specific ones. Del 
Cardigan never seems actually to come to 
life and become a living entity. Your dia- 
logue in many spots, particularly that of the 
girl, seems to me to be unusual and stilted— 
such as when she addresses the bank cashier 
in the following words: “Begone, you mis- 
erable little killer.” I just don’t think any 
girl would talk that way. Another weakness 
is that you started your story a little to late 
in the plot sequence. A much better and 
more dramatic opening would have been the 
meeting of the town council with its mem- 
bers almost equally divided as to whether 
they should execute a certain famous bad 
man, or make him town marshal. 

Another thing, our heroes may be killers 
and criminals, but I think, as heroes, they 
shonld be constitutionally and instinctively 
opposed to being paid graft. Once they have 
given their word, or taken an oath of office, 
they should, I think, make at least some 
effort to live up to their obligations. 

Still another thing—Del is too easily 
duped by the villian, and the reader is given 
no real preparation for the townsmen’s at- 
tack on Del following the fire, in which he 
worked shoulder to shoulder with them. In 
other words, there isn’t very much in the 
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story that I did like except the basic ideg 
of the bad man made marshal. 

I hope this novelette reject won't discour- 
age you too much. If I haven’t made my 
critcism clear, don’t hesitate to write me 
and ask for further details. 

Rocers Terri, 





Dear 
Just a line to let you know that I like the 
spirit in which you take criticism. I'll be 
reading “The Hunted Legion” in a day or so 

now, and will let you know if I like it. 
Rocers TErrit. 





Dear 
“The Hunted Legion”, I am glad to re- 
port, is one of your best yet. This yarn, it 
seems to me, is much more tightly plotted, 
carries a much stronger dramatic punch, 
and is better written than any of your pre- 
ceding novelettes. Another one as good as 
this will win you that next rate raise you 

have been waiting for. 
Rocers TERRILL. 


I realize it’s hard to get the full benefit 
of these criticisms without reading the 
stories. But, at least you can feel material 
encouragement, and know once again that 
the editors have nothing against the un- 
known as long as he offers something fresh, 
but still in the editor’s general groove. 





Sir: 

There is no question but that the series of 
articles you occasionally print on the slang terms 
in various fields is real genuine specific help to 
all professionals who know how much accuracy 
counts. I have filed your entire series and prize 
it highly. I use it regularly. Why don’t you issue 
this in book form? Or do you sell back copies? 

ALBERT SHAW, 
New Orleans. 


Back copies of the Dicest are available only for 
two months back. There are three books on trade 
terms. “Thesaurus of Slang” $1.75; and Under- 
world & Prison Slang $1.00; and “Dictionary of 
American Slang” $2.00; any of which may be 
purchased postpaid for the above price from the 
DicEst. 





The sixth annual session of the Writers’ Con- 
ference will meet at Boulder for three weeks, 
July 22 to August 9. The Conference offers au- 
thors opportunity to meet and work not only with 
each other, but under the advice and direction of 
Whit Burnet, Robert Frost, Megnon Baker, Blanche 
McNeal, etc. The program offers eight evening 
lectures, seminar courses and round table discus- 


sions of literary problems and technique in both 
prose and verse. The atmosphere of the Confer- 
ence is informal, social and non-academic. Visiting 
students are invited to bring published or unpub- 
lished work. Further details from Director, 
Writers’ Conference, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 
Alienation Department 

Or, the Serpent Enters Eden 
@ Excerpt from a letter from The New Yorker 
March 8 1935: “All we know is what we read 
in Writer’s Dicest.” 
@ Excerpt from a letter from The New Yorker 
March 20, 1935: “All of us around here depend 
on you.” 
@ Excerpt from a letter by an editor of The 
New Yorker April 4, 1935: “As you can imagine, 
we'd be rather sunk without you.” 
@ Excerpt from an article by an editor of The 
New Yorker April 19, 1935: “So I picked up an 
old copy of Author and Journalist lying around 
the house.” 


Somebody Is a Cockeyed Liar 
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By ALBERT Rtc 


T SEEMS to me that one of the most 

terrible things, for the beginner in the 

writing game, is to discover that the 
rules have so many exceptions you must at 
times doubt if there are any really genuine 
rules at all. You find yourself launched 
into a profession where the plumb line is apt 
togo screwy at any moment, and where your 
levels are apt to develop the most unexpected 
and fantastic curves. You learn of rigid 
formulas and iron taboos, and then you pick 
up a magazine at random and discover a 
printed story that violates both. 

If you have a strong natural talent for 
story-telling you plough through regardless, 
win out by bull luck, as it were. But if you 
happen to be the sort that must acquire fa- 
cility and a knowledge of the game, not with 
the aid of instinct, but by painful plodding 
and study, you are certain more than once 
to discover yourself high, dry and gasping 





on the shoals of bewilderment. My own 
personal opinion is that the whole writing 
business is nuts, and if you once come to 
accept that dictum with common sense and 
good humor, and forget it, and go to work 
instead, then you’re a lot better off and 
you've got the game about half-licked al- 
ready, 

For instance : What is a slick paper story? 
I think even editors could be hung out on 
the line to dry over that question. I have 
sold stories over a period of some fifteen 
years to the Post, Collicr’s, Country Gentle- 
man, American, Woman’s Home Companion, 
and have no more certain knowledge as to 
what they’re going to buy next than my 
grocer has. The only thing is that my grocer 
consults my bill and worries about it a lot 
more than I do. 


Off-hand you can say that slick magazines 
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The Slick Paper Story 


HARD WETJEN 


do require a certain smoothness of style, a 
certain development of character, sometimes 
even a theme. But only the first part of 
that rule (?) seems to be fundamental. 
Time and again you discover in slick maga- 
zines stories that have no character de- 
velopment and no theme you can discover. 
But almost to a man, so to speak, they are 
smoothly written. Smooth writing is some- 
thing that comes only with time and at first, 
only after considerable work and pain. I 
say at first because once acquired it comes 
naturally. The early MSS of nearly all 
successful slick writers is a veritable mad- 
house of corrections, deletious, inserts, the 
twisting around of sentences to obtain the 
best effect; while a facility comes to them 
so their original MSS become cleaner and 
cleaner. Such inserts, deletions and twist- 
ings around as are then made are invariably 
matters to do with the theme or plot. 

This is true also of the best of the pulp 
writers, for many of them write fully as 
well as the regular slick men. In fact most 
of the slick writers are recruited from the 
pulps and just where the line is drawn, on 
one side of which they are pulp men and 
on the other side slick men, is somewhat 
of a mystery. I have a hunch it is largely 
a matter of a particular editor’s current 
state of mind, taste or the natural trend of 
public demand. Sabatini ran “Captain 
Blood” and “The Sea Hawk” in Adventure, 
and either of those serials would today, 
with Sabatini’s name, be acceptable to a 
slick. It just seems that at that time they 
hadn’t got around to him. 

Still, just what is a slick story? We can 
make a few general observations. Length, 
of course, is important. The pulps will buy 
a good story of practically any length, but 
it’s a toss-up if you could sell anything 
over 6,000 words to a slick these days. The 
Post has just set an arbitrary limit of 7,000 
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words, whereas time was when they consid- 
ered anything up to 10,000 word as a short. 
Right now with most slicks 5,000 words is 
the ideal length. 

A love story, a romantic story, obviously 
has a better chance than most others be- 
cause the majority of the slicks are woman 
magazines, and all of them are for the fam- 
ily. Yet there is also a good demand for 
first-rate adventure stories, especially those 
with a romantic foreign background, and 
those dealing with a man’s struggle against 
odds. Heroic, sort of. The charm of doing 
this sort of story is that if the slicks do hap- 
pen to turn it down it’s invariably a cinch 
for the pulps. On the other hand if you’re 
stuck with a love story you’re more than 
likely to stay stuck, save for the few pulps 
catering to that sort of thing, and they 
usually want a lot more emotion than you’d 
put in a story aimed designedly at the slicks, 
which means you’ve got to re-write the con- 
founded thing and put in the pepper. 

The above paragraph reminds me of the 
curious idea most beginners have that suc- 
cessful writers never get rejections. This is 
funny. While it is true their sales run prac- 
tically 100 per cent for the year, it is not 
true that they sell on the first submission. 
Most of the slick names you see in the pulps 
mean generally that that story has been the 
rounds of the better magazines and has 
finally sifted down. Not always, of course, 
‘for some of the slick writers keep up with 
their pulp markets, too. But if a published 
pulp story has a few of the slick ear-marks, 
you can invariably bet it’s been around and 
been turned down quite a few times. 

I remember once in New York, sitting in 
a Greenwich Village speakeasy with two 
writers much better known than I. Being 
fairly green and at that moment very de- 
spondent and complaining because the Post 
had turned down two stories of mine in suc- 
cession, after taking two others. One of 
the better-known writers turned to me and 
growled, “Oh, shut up! The Post has just 
turned down ten straight of mine!” And he 
was a man even then on the top, and gave 
me my first intimation that you can’t sell on 
a name alone, with the usual exceptions, of 
course, of being a current best-seller or a 
Kipling. A name certainly helps, of course, 
but if the story isn’t a good story, just 
what the editor wants, by God, then it floats 
back to headquarters just about as fast as 
any unknown’s. And what are you going to 
do about it? 
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Quite obviously an out-and-out horror 
story, or a gruesome story, is a waste of time 
for the better slicks. So is a story without 
woman interest that has not a study of char- 
acter development, or a definite theme to in. 
terest the (presumably) more intelligent 
classes that head the smooth papers. Always 
remembering, of course (I can’t impress this 
too much) the exceptions that prove the rule, 
The American Magazine recently bought 
and published a story of mine based ona 
sea legend, a fantastic sort of thing whose 
last home, I would have bet after writing it, 
would have been anywhere but the Amen- 
can. And think of the respectable, staid 
Red Book and the Post plunging for Saro- 
yan, a man whom a year ago was unknown 
outside of the “little magazines” and whose 
stuff, first-rate though it is, is certainly not 
the Red Book’s nor the Post’s usual style. 
So there you are. No one knows definitely 
where the lightning is going to strike, which 
is why I say that no one really knows just 
what is a slick paper story. 


ANY years ago Collier's rejected a 

story of mine on the very reasonable 
grounds that it was too technical; that is, 
dealing with the Sea I used too many terms 
that would baffle the reader. Some weeks 
after, the story having apparently stuck in 
the editor’s mind, he asked for it back and 
said he would like to buy it anyway. But! 
had already sold it to a pulp. 

Some time after Collier’s again rejected a 
story of mine on the grounds that it dealt 
with a touchy subject, the heroine being a 
prostitute, and anyway, was too long. The 
story sold to the Mentor, a magazine of the 
same publishing house as Collier’s, but be- 
fore it could be printed the Mentor folded. 
Then Collier’s ran the story anyway. 
course, it was reasonable that since the house 
had paid for it they had to use it somewhere, 
but where was the original objection? |! 
speak of Collier’s merely off-hand as an ex- 
ample. Other magazines have dealt me simi- 
lar experiences, and I suppose other writers 
have had them, too. I may say, in passing, 
that the editor of Collier’s wrote me both 
times when rejecting those stories, telling 
me how much he personally liked them and 
how he hated to let them go. But it was 
matter of good editorial policy, and he was, 
in a practical manner, right. All this, per- 
haps, will give the beginner some faint clue 
as to what he or she is up against and it may 
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be some comfort to know that the rest of us 
often run into snags too. 

Earlier in this article I spoke of smooth 
writing as being possibly the only real fun- 
damental required for slick magazines. The 
editor of the WritEr’s Dicest is infernally 
insistent that his contributors give examples 
when they make statements, but to be hon- 
est, I can’t think of any way to show just 
what I mean. Every professional writer 
and every editor knows what constitutes 
smooth or good writing, but to define it is 
another matter. Even readers know it, not 
consciously, but realize it unconsciously 
when the prose flows effortlessly on, with- 
out appreciable check. The sentences sort 
of ooze one into the other, the paragraphs 
link easily. Young writers are invariably 
perky, darting from one statement to an- 
other without greasing the way between 
with a few preparatory words. Almost 
without exception they throw adjectives 
about with colossal recklessness. To write: 

Mr. Jones smoothed his wavy brown hair 
with a bronzed hand and allowed his clear, 
blue eyes to wander over the shiny surface 
of the wood-fringed rippling lake may be all 
tight for some people to read, but to me it’s 
piled on too thick. When you have some five 
thousand words of a story in which to bring 
out the fact that Mr. Jones has wavy hair 
and brown hair, and a_ bronzed 
hand and clear eyes and blue eyes, 
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one’s own grows and blossoms imperceptibly 
to full force. In my own case I had an orig- 
inal passion for Jack London, later for Con- 
rad, and for a time I wrote in a horrible sort 
of conglomoration of the two, modified, or 
rather massacred, by a personal belief that 
all writers were too long-winded and the 
main thing was to get to the point. Later I 
became so interested in working out char- 
acters and plots I quite forgot to copy any- 
one, and I think that is the way with most 
of us. 

In a previous article (“Selling the Slick 
Paper Story’) I observed that the stark ac- 
tion magazines were the best school in which 
to learn plot and the elements of fast-mov- 
ing writing. Every once in a while I still 
deliberately turn to them and hammer out 
a story aimed at them specifically. So far 
as I am concerned this is a needed relief 
from slick writing. It’s like going back to 
the well again. I can only think up so many 
slick plots, that is, plots suited to my own 
specialized field, and then I’m apt to bog 
down. To begin a slick story I require a 
very definite ending, or a very definite 
theme, and if I get either of those I know 
the whole story before I pick up a sheet of 


paper. 
Guthrie Fudge, Author 





why try and pour everything into 
the first sentence where half the 
effect is lost? Another bad habit is 
to attempt to describe intimately 
two or three characters, who may 
happen to be together, in the first 
paragraph or on the first page. 
One at a time is plenty. 


UT all this is a matter for 

the individual to work out. 
Smoothness and ease in writing 
come only after the first million 
words or so, and I think the mat- 
ter is helped along if the beginner 
fastens upon some favorite cur- 
tent author, who is selling: right 
along to the magazines, and ab- 
sorbs him or her so well the style 
i$ unconsciously copied. Until 
such time comes, of course when 
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4 definite and original style of 


“Say, who’s writing this show—you or I?” 
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A pulp story is a relief for me because 
the only mental effort required, so far as 
I am concerned, is to bear strictly in mind 
that something has to be always happening. 
If I let two pages go by without a fight, 
or someone getting shot, or some new de- 
velopment cropping up, then I figure I’m 
losing my grip. The only and usual ex- 
ceptions to this are when a gap has 
to be bridged, between scenes, or it seems a 
good idea (as well as financially sensible) to 
throw in a paragraph or so about the sunset 
or the palms, at two or three or four cents 
a word. I know one pulp writer so business- 
like he goes over his stories and inserts even 
odd words like an extra “and” or “the”, 
making himself perhaps ten or fifteen dol- 
lars more, according to his word rate. But 
this would be suicide for a beginner. When 
you know how to write you can do a lot of 
funny things with the language. Until you 
do, however, attend to business. If you 
want to know what I mean by doing things 
to the language and selling every word any- 
way, then get hold of some of Talbot 
Mundy’s early Adventure serials. I remem- 
ber one time when he took a full page to 
describe his hero’s fist. He went into de- 
tails about it, its size, appearance and every- 
thing. And Mundy wrote the whole busi- 
ness so well the story did not drag and the 
reader was actually interested in having the 
action checked while the hero’s fist was 
explained. 

My first successes with the slick magazines 
were acquired in a somewhat curious fash- 
ion that might be of interest. I used to go 
through the dictionary and pick out words 
that in themselves had a definite intriguing 
sound or meaning, and preferably those that 
could be construed several ways. I took 
words like STRAIN, VALUE, SUCCESS, 
CONQUEST, CAUTION, and _ wrote 
straight sea stories based on the themes they 
suggested, with captains going under or pull- 
ing through. VALUE, for instance, became 
a story of a shipmaster with a cheap owner 
who would never give him adequate gear. 
During a storm, the owner happening to be 
on board, the ship is swept away and en- 
counters several crisises due to the fact that 
when needed her gear snaps or she simply 
hasn’t any of the right sort of board, the 
theme being obviously that the owner, now 























































in danger of his life, could see at last he 
was getting just what he’d paid for. SUC. 
CESS became the story of a captain land- 
ing his crew from his wrecked vessel, 
Nothing more. But the idea worked out was 
that as a master he was a success, because 
it is up to a master to save his men. The 
possibilities in these single word titles are 
probably obvious. 

One last thing. As_ regards criticism. 
Criticism is probably the most valuable thing 
a writer can obtain, if it be honest. It is 
nearly always an error to have friends read 
anything you have written, that is, if you 
have any hope if learning the truth. If you 
could get your enemies to read your stuff 
and give you the works, you could undoubt- 
edly pick up much valuable information. 
Failing these, for magazine work I find the 
best critics to be the dumbest strangers or 
casual acquaintances you can find, or else 
youths still in their “teens”. If your story 
doesn’t interest a youth he doesn’t make any 
bones about it; and dumb people are apt to 
blurt out naive complaints and facts that 
give you the precise clues as to just what is 
wrong with the yarn. If you are lucky 
enough to have a story approved by both a 
near moron and a intellectual, then it’s almost 
certainly O. K. 

Praise is of little or no use to a profes- 
sional writer. What he needs are facts. He 
isn’t writing stories for pats on the back 
and feminine gushing at tea parties. He is 
writing for checks, and if he can’t take a 
straight razzing on his latest pet creation, 
then he might as well quit. It is not neces- 
sary, of course, to accept all criticism. A 
writer should be honest enough, that’s all, to 
admit what seems just and reasonable, and 
to ignore or only slightly modify things 
which his common sense and_ technical 
knowledge tell him are essential to his work. 
One thing I invariably ask if anyone reads 
a story of mine in MSS, is, “When did it 
begin to be interesting?” If right away 
then all right. If on the second or third 
page, then that’s where its got to begin and 
the first page or so might as well be placed 
in the waste basket, or else switched back 
to the middle somewhere, if essentials are 
involved, and where, by the time he gets 
there, the reader is already so interested hel 
plough along anyway. 
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New York Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HI. spring flowers are no more buoy- 

ant right now than the crop of new 

magazines. And this is surprising, 
because usually about this time of the year 
the great circulation drought begins to set 
in, and clears the field of many of the less 
hardy annuals. 

Popular Publications leads the field right 
now with several new pulps. Some of them 
I can give you full information on now; 
others can’t be disclosed till next month. 


Rangeland Romances, already on _ the 
stands, is the only magazine being put out 
by this company right now which plays up 
the woman interest to any extent. Rogers 
Terrill, editor, tells what he wants: “Emo- 
tional stories with strong dramatic punch, 
meaty plots, bona fide feel of the old West 
—up to 1900—plenty of romance and 
glamor. Important plot situations, not light 
love stories. Usually told from a girl’s point 
of view, although the man’s may be followed 
if there is plenty of girl interest. The girl 
heroine should battle her way through dif- 
ficulties, shoulder to shoulder with her man. 
Show the hardships of the old West as well 
as the glamor of adventure. When it can 
be done without forcing, bring out the high 
courage and determination of the old pio- 
neer spirit. Period stories will be considered 
—covered wagon or buckskin—if the menace 
isnot Indian. The conflict must be between 
white men. As to lengths: novels, about 
17,000 words; novelettes, 9,000 to 10,000; 
shorts up to 6,000, with a particular prefer- 
ence for stories of 3,000 to 4,00 words. Pay- 
ment is one cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Address 205 East 42nd Street. 


® Mr. Terrill is also looking for a new sort 
of detective story in the following lengths: 
novels, 15,000; novelettes, 9,000, and shorts 
not over 4,500 words. The usual rate of a 
cent a word and up on acceptance applies; 
but he is offering a special extra bonus of 
a quarter of a cent on stories of 3,000 words 
and under—and he’ll be using quite a num- 





ber of this short length, provided he can get 
good ones. ‘This is the dope on the plots: 
Heart-interest detective stories, with strongly 
melodramatic plots, plenty of human emo- 
tion, a man and girl (or other combination of 
lead characters) standing by each other in 
present, however, though the spirit is that 
uation that arises in connection with crime. 
All plots built about a crime. But not gang- 
ster stuff; the racketeer has lost his glamor, 
Mr. Terrill believes, because of all the ex- 
poses in the newspapers; it is the old under- 
world of established criminal channels he 
wants explored now. The time is to be the 
present, however, though the spirit is that 
of Jimmy Valentine. There should be a de- 
tective character, perhaps not the lead— 
clever and daring, perhaps a bit philanthropic 
in his aims, helping to avert tragedy. Par- 
ticularly, the detective must be human; pos- 
sibly glamorous. Above all, avoid the hard- 
boiled sort of detective that has been all-too 
prevalent in recent books and movies. An O 
Henry twist is good. And since the title is 
not yet available, be sure to address manu- 
scripts, for prompt attention, to Rogers Ter- 
rill, Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd St. 

Popular is covering the ten-cent field with 
two more monthlies: Dime Adventure Mag- 
azine and Dime Sports Magazine. The names 
of the editors will be announced next month. 
Meanwhile, here are the requirements—for 
both, the lengths wanted are shorts and novel- 
ettes up to 18,000 words. No serials are to 
be used. Rates are a cent a word and up, paid 
on acceptance. 


® Dime Sports will use stories of all sorts 
of sports, with either dramatic or humorous 
treatment, and the seasonal trend of interest 
will be observed. Occasional fact articles 
and interviews with sport celebrities are 
wanted. Three to four thousand words is the 
best length. 


@ Dime Adventure is to be differentiated 
sharply from the old Adventure Magazine, 
which Howard Bloomfield edits for the same 
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company, so be sure to address manuscripts 
carefully for the magazine intended. The 
new pulp will be younger in appeal, with more 
emphasis on fast action and less on character. 
Stories of action crime, and bravery are 
wanted—fast moving—mostly with Amer- 
ican settings. Address Dime Adventure Mag- 
azine, 205 East 42nd Street 


NEW monthly of quite a different slant 

is titled—though  tentatively—Hus- 
bands and Lovers. This is edited by Charles 
Lockwood, at 18 East 48th Street. The un- 
derlying principle of both stories and articles, 
according to the editor, is that it be written 
always from the girl’s point of view; and the 
theme is how she met her man—and landed 
him! Some of the heroines may get “the 
husbands they want because they use their 
intelligence, and others are perhaps equally 
fortunate because of a response to the emo- 
tional side. Almost invariably there must 
be a satisfactory if not always happy ending. 
Absolute frankness and straight-forwardness 
will be permitted in dealing with every sit- 
uation that it is proper to present in print. 
“A greater degree of honesty than is found 
in most popular publications is desired.” 
Serials can be used up to 90,000 words, 
shorts from 2,000 to 6,000; novelettes, 8,000 
to 10,000; articles and special features any- 
where from a paragraph to 2,000 words. 
Short verse will occasionally be used. Some 
first-person stories are acceptable also. Rates 
will be at a cent minimum, and time of pay- 
ment by arrangement with each author. Some 
on acceptance, I understand. 


@ Richard B. Gilbert is the editor of the 
new Dell magazine, Popular Songs. Writers 
for this must have a musical background 
or be in the musical field. Articles average 
around 2,000 words; payment around two 
cents or more, according to the value of the 
material—on acceptance. No fiction or poetry 
are wanted. Articles on popular radio and 
screen music and personalities; also stories 
about the songs themselves—how they were 
written, or human interest material about 
them. Stage music will not rate much space, 
unless the people are also radio personalities. 
Articles about interesting musical instru- 
ments also will be used. Address this mag- 
azine at 149 Madison Avenue. 








Writer’s Digest 





Fiction Parade, 220 East 42nd Street, is a re 
print monthly, using the best current stories, hu- 
morous drawings, and poetry, which have ap- 
peared in other magazines, both American and 
European. Small market for second rights, 


ALF a century—that is the age of Good 

Housekeeping Magazine! Woman's 
place was in the home, all right, when that 
slick paper monthly began. Today stories 
and articles are balanced for the home-keep- 
ing and the business woman, both young and 
old. There are, to be sure, several things to 
avoid in writing. Illegitimacy won’t do as a 
subject; neither will anything grim, such as 
suicide. Fast living is toned down, though an 
ossacional cocktail passes the editorial cen- 
sors. Emotional appeal is important, both in 
the stories and in the short poetry. The new 
writer who can supply this, is quite as wel- 
come as the well established one. Short 
stories of 5,000 to 6,000 words, especially 
those featuring a young-love plot, are most 
welcome. Articles are best about 2,000 
words; they should be bright and spicy in 
style, and should usually have some sort of 
practical slant. Serials are usually bought on 
order. But in all other fields, this is a splen- 
did and very friendly market. The editor is 
W. F. Bigelow. The address—57th Street 
and 8th Avenue. The rates are excellent, 
varying according to the author and the ma- 
terial. 


© Bernarr Macfadden is the nominal editor 
of Physical Culture—“The Personal Prob- 
lem Magazine”—but Carl Easton Williams is 
the active managing editor. No third-person 
fiction and no poetry are used in this monthly. 
But some first-person serials and an oc- 
casional short story of the confessional type 
are used. These must always have a health 
slant, either physical or mental. The serials 
usually run about 12,000 to 15,000 words. For 
the articles, 3,500 words is a good length. 
These may be either personal health experi- 
ences, or some phase of popular psychology 
and its application to living. Most of the 
nutrition and beauty articles are regular fea- 
ture departments, so that little can be bought 
from the free-lance along these two lines. 
Two cents a word is paid on acceptance. The 
special photographs are paid for, but you 
should note that the baby pictures are not 
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solicited and not paid for; though maternal 
pride seems to donate quite a number to each 
issue. The address of Physical Culture is 
1926 Broadway. 


@ Liberty, the Macfadden weekly, prefers 
to have manuscripts addressed to the Edi- 
torial Department, at 1926 Broadway. Ful- 
ton Oursler is editor, William Maurice Flynn 
is managing editor, and William C. Lengel 
is associate editor. The magazine is open to 
material from anyone who can supply the 
lively fiction the editors prefer: “Short- 
short stories in the neighborhood of 1,200 
words, longer short stories up to about 6,000 
words, and serials to about 75,000 words. 
Also articles on timely and important sub- 
jects of broad general interest of from 1,500 
to 4,000 or even 5,000 words. As to fiiction 
in general, the stories we seek are those that 
contain enough action to give them the effect 
of lively movement and enough adventure, 
romance and love interest to make them en- 
tertaining to the average reader. Above all, 
the characters in them should be recognizable 
as human beings—lifelike, credible people 
doing and saying lifelike, credible things. 
While we use other types of stories, we pre- 
fer American characters and the modern 
American scene, and try to avoid anything 
of a stereotyped or formula nature. We 
want unusual stories but not the bizarre or 
fantastic. We pay first-class rates for all 
material accepted. Liberty does not buy 
any poetry. 

Clifton Fadiman is leaving Simon & 
Schuster this summer, and his place as editor 
will be filled by Quincy Howe, who has been 
editor of The Living Age, a magazine of im- 
portant translations and reprints on subjects 
of world-wide economics. Mr. Howe’s po- 
sition on this magazine will be filled by Varian 
Fry, one of the founders of Hound and 
Horn, the literary quarterly which ceased 
publication last summer. The Living Age 
is located at 253 Broadway and is no market 
for originals. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, America’s 
oldest weekly magazine of opinion, has been 
sold by Oswald Garrison Villard to Maurice 
Wertheim. Mr. Wertheim has been a director 
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of the magazine for the past eleven yars, was 
a founder of the Theater Guild, and is said 
to pride himself on his liberal ideas. He is 
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a banker by trade. The change in ownership 
assures the magazine’s continuance in the fu- 
ture. Otherwise, there will be no change 
in policies. The present board of editors in- 
cludes Charles Angoff, formerly editor of 
the American Mercury; Joseph Wood 
Krutch and Raymond Gram Swing. The 
Nation buys occasional articles of political, 
social or economic interest, not over 2,400 
words in length, and sometimes poetry. Con- 
siderable part of the contents is from regu- 
lar contributors. 

So Yowre Going To Be Married Maga- 
zine, 271 Madison Avenue, will continue pub- 
lication as a quarterly, despite rumors that it 
is now a monthly. The editor, Mrs. Agnes 
Foster Wright, buys some of its material 
from free-lance writers. Articles should be 
smartly written, about 1,500 words, and have 
particularly interest for girls about to marry. 

Complete Stories, edited by E. C. Rich- 
ards, is now titled Street & Smith’s Complete 
Magazine. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Miss Fairgrieve, editor of Munsey’s All- 
Story Magazine, tells me that she wants to 
use more of the shorter stories. She always 
needs love tales of 3,500-5,000 words, which 
are hard to get apparently. But she insists 
that a writer can really pack a lot of real 
emotional drama into that short length. If 
you happen to have the issue of the mag- 
azine which is dated May 4, 1935, that is a 
very good one to study. 

Rose Wyn has moved her offices from 56 
West 45th Street over into the same address 
as her husband’s company, Magazine Pub- 
lishers, at 67 West 44th Street. The change 
of address applies to Love Fiction Monthly 
and to Secret Agent “X”. There is no com- 
bining of the two companies, however, as 
these keep their identities. They say the 
Wyns will be announcing another winner 
presently. 

Breezy Stories is always in the market for 
“refined sex stories.” These must be rather 
well written, with none of the crudeness of 
style that characterizes the usual confession 
tale. Phil Painter edits this at 55 West 
Third Street. 

Louise Paine Benjamin is a new associate 
editor on the staff of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal in Philadelphia. 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel 
Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, is in the mar- 
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ket for novels of 60,000 words and shorts 
up to 5,000. Fred Gardener, editor, em- 
phasizes that stories must have lots of ac- 
tion and gunfire; that his readers seem to 
prefer this to the more carefully plotted stuff. 
The hero they like is the man who is light- 
ning on the trigger; who can stand up to 
ten men and kill nine of them with only a 
scratch himself. The emotional appeal of en- 
tertaining action is what these readers de- 
mand—and from the many letters he re- 
ceives, Mr. Gardener finds that the educated 
reader and the illiterate agree! Start your 
story right off with a fight or a killing or 
something equally startling; then go back if 
you must and give the events leading up to 
the tragedy. 

Conflict, formerly edited by Mr. Gardener, 
has been discontinued. The original address 
was 101 Park Avenue. 

Mystery-terror is needed in plenty for 
Terror Tales and Horror Stories, 205 East 
42nd Street. But the editor, Rogers Terrill, 
points out that too many stories followed out- 
worn formulas. Get a fresh slant for these 
magazines. 

Saga, Lowell Thomas’ magazine of true 
adventure fiction, is now under the auspices 
of the Adventure Society, and the address is 
240 Madison Avenue. D. E. Wheeler is 
managing editor. 


@ The Saturday Review of Literature has 
changed its form to a very smart looking 
magazine that ought to attract a lot of new 
readers. The reviews are on assignment; but 
it buys high-class poetry and articles on lit- 
erary tendencies or literary discussions, 1,600 
to 3,000 words. Payment is about a cent a 
word, depending however upon the author. 
and the 15th of the month after publication 
Henry Seidel Canby is the editor; at 40 East 
49th Street. 

Radio World, 145 West 45th Street, has 
changed to a monthly. Technical radio men 
form the bulk of its circulation. 

Two Gernsback pulp magazines have been con- 
solidated and are now known as Pirate Stories, 
combined with High-Seas Adventures. The cover 
will hold to the pirate feature, but the contents 
hereafter will be balanced between the two types. 
Miss Margaret H. Jacobsen edits it, at 101 Hudson 
Street. 

Popular Publications and Standard Mag- 
azines came to an amicable agreement, out- 
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side of court, in regard to their magazine 
title difficulties. The “Thrilling” name, it 
is reported, was conceded to Standard, 
which has a long list of similar titles, and 
Thrilling Mysteries will be discontinued by 
Popular. Thrilling Mystery will be kept as 
one of the regular line-up by Standard. 

Leo Margulies, editor of Popular Detec- 
tive and Popular Western at Standard Mag- 
azines, 22 West 48th Street, announced that 
the policy of the two pulps was being changed 
to a monthly contents of one novel of 15,000 
words, short novelettes of 10,000 words, 
8,000 and 7,000 words, and shorts—in par- 
ticular, about five short-shorts an issue. 

Thrilling Ranch and Thrilling Western 
need lead novels of 20,000 words, as well as 
shorts and short-shorts. These are also un- 
der the editorship of Leo Marguiles, 22 West 
18th Street. 

Dr. Death, a Dell pulp, has been discon- 
tinued. Terence X. O’Leary’s War Birds, a 
Dell pulp edited by Carson Mowre, has been 
changed to a bi-monthly. These are at 149 
Madison Avenue. 

Roto, 232 Madison Avenue, has been discon- 
tinued. Melody, also published at that address, 
by the same company, is undergoing some changes 
of editorial policy. Robert Bruce is the editor. 

The Secret Six, 205 East 42nd Street, has been 
discontinued. This however, was never an open 
market. 

Dime Detective, which Harry Steeger 
edits at Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, is going back to the heavy mystery of 
its first issues, and getting away from the 
hard-boiled detective type. Readers, it seems, 
are demanding a more emotional thrill out 
of their stories that the cold-blooded guy can 
hand them. This pulp is coming out only 
once a month during the summer. 

The Big Book, edited by Howard Bloomfield at 
205 East 42nd Street, is not on the market for 
material now. 

A twice-a-month magazine from Syracuse, 
N. Y, titled Avenue, has ceased publication after 
a year’s existence 

The New Broad Publishing Company, lately of 
381 Fourth Avenue, has apparently left no ad- 
dress for forwarding mail. 

The People’s Money is the title of a new 
monthly magazine of a timely nature, edited 
by Irving B. Altman at 280 Broadway. It 
will include articles on money, banking, 
credit, debts (both public and private), tax- 
ation, and related economic topics. 
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What Do I Know About ItPr 


By Mary BIcKEL 


HEN we asked Mary Bickel to do 

an article for us, she sent this let- 

ter along with it, in reply to our 
request for some biographical data. It’s such 
a swell letter, we are publishing most of it 
as a prelude to the article which follows 
her letter: 


Being a newcomer to the literary field, my list of 
published works is unimpressive as yet. I have 
been so busy raising a family (I’m a Mrs. not a 
Miss) that until I wrote “Brassbound” I had not 
gone in for writing very seriously. 

The first thing was an article published in Good 
Housekeeping called “A Successful Experiment in 
Co-operative Housekeeping.” Then a pulp story 
under the name of Shiela McKay in one of the 
Street & Smith group, then an article about my 
brother-in-law, Frederic March, in Photoplay. 

Since then I have sold three poems to Pictorial 
Review, two short stories to How to Sell, and one 
to Metropolis (defunct and the story never paid 
for). 

Since writing “Brassbound” (the Liberty story) 
I am completing my novel (to be called “Palace 
On the Sand) which I hope to finish in another 
month. When this is done I am going to put in 
at least a year on short stories before I begin an- 
other novel, since I find the strain of long-sus- 
tained interest in one thing very fatiguing in a 
life as full of interruptions as mine. 

I had finished writing “Brassbound” before it 
occurred to me (or rather my critic) to submit it 
to the Liberty First Novel Contest. You can im- 
agine my delight when I received their check for 
$3,500 and the glad news that I had won the first 
prize. Like a fool I sat down and cried: I’m still 
not quite sure that it happened; although that 
money has done so many wonderful things for us, 
such as giving my daughter Barbara a year in 
California, and many other extras that we would 
not otherwise have had, that I’m beginning to 
believe it’s true. 

That prize gave me much more than the cash 
money, however: it gave me self-confidence and 
it gave me an added incentive to write, and it 
gave me an entree to publishers and editors that 
It might have taken me many years to attain. My 
gratitude to Liberty is unbounded, as it is also to 
Coward, McCann for their very courteous treat- 
ment in its book publication. 

As for myself, there is little to tell. I was born 
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in Chicago, graduated from Lake View High 
School there (during those years my father was 
Judge Dupuy of the Superior Court of Cook 
County, and it was there that I first took an 
interest in courtroom procedure which found ex- 
pression in “Brassbound”); then graduated later 
from the University of Wisconsin. Immediately 
afterwards (as a matter of fact six weeks before 
I graduated) I married John Marcher Bickel, who 
is now Production Manager of the Carrier En- 
gineering Company (Air Conditioning). 

For fifteen years we have lived almost con- 
stantly in and around New York. We have two 
girls: Barbara, who is just sixteen, and Jane, ten. 

Fortunately, I married a man who has given me 
every chance to indulge my interest in writing, and 
I can’t overemphasize how important that is to a 
woman who is as greedy as I am in wanting a 
career as well as a happy family. Without that 
co-operation from a husband I believe a woman 
might just as well make up her mind she can 
choose one or the other but not both. 

My other hobby is painting. I went to the Chi- 
cago Art Institute for two years in my youth but 
the only money I ever made from my Art was 
twenty dollars received for drawing pigs for a 
magazine called “The Swine World’! As an 
artist I make a very good writer. 


HAT do I know about it? Not very 

much. How can I be sure that my 
one prize serial was not a grand piece of 
luck and nothing more? Has it made an 
author out of me? 

I don’t know. 

Certain it is that once you have sold a 
story, especially a novel that has won a 
prize, many people seem to think you sud- 
denly know all the answers. Very well, if 
you think I have the right to talk I will 
talk; even at the risk of hearing the old- 
timers say, “That’s primary stuff: everyone 
knows that.” 

You can’t write even one serial and get it 
published, without learning some valuable 
lessons, both about writing and about mar- 
keting. For the former it is my humble 
opinion that you learn to write by writing. 
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ket for novels of 60,000 words and shorts 
up to 5,000. Fred Gardener, editor, em- 
phasizes that stories must have lots of ac- 
tion and gunfire; that his readers seem to 
prefer this to the more carefully plotted stuff. 
The hero they like is the man who is light- 
ning on the trigger; who can stand up to 
ten men and kill nine of them with only a 
scratch himself. The emotional appeal of en- 
tertaining action is what these readers de- 
mand—and from the many letters he re- 
ceives, Mr. Gardener finds that the educated 
reader and the illiterate agree! Start your 
story right off with a fight or a killing or 
something equally startling; then go back if 
you must and give the events leading up to 
the tragedy. 

Conflict, formerly edited by Mr. Gardener, 
has been discontinued. The original address 
was 101 Park Avenue. 

Mystery-terror is needed in plenty for 
Terror Tales and Horror Stories, 205 East 
42nd Street. But the editor, Rogers Terrill, 
points out that too many stories followed out- 
worn formulas. Get a fresh slant for these 
magazines. 

Saga, Lowell Thomas’ magazine of true 
adventure fiction, is now under the auspices 
of the Adventure Society, and the address is 
240 Madison Avenue. D. E. Wheeler is 
managing editor. 


@ The Saturday Review of Literature has 
changed its form to a very smart looking 
magazine that ought to attract a lot of new 
readers. The reviews are on assignment; but 
it buys high-class poetry and articles on lit- 
erary tendencies or literary discussions, 1,600 
to 3,000 words. Payment is about a cent a 
word, depending however upon the author. 
and the 15th of the month after publication 
Henry Seidel Canby is the editor; at 40 East 
49th Street. 

Radio World, 145 West 45th Street, has 
changed to a monthly. Technical radio men 
form the bulk of its circulation. 

Two Gernsback pulp magazines have been con- 
solidated and are now known as Pirate Stories, 
combined with High-Seas Adventures. The cover 
will hold to the pirate feature, but the contents 
hereafter will be balanced between the two types. 
Miss Margaret H. Jacobsen edits it, at 101 Hudson 
Street. 

Popular Publications and Standard Mag- 
azines came to an amicable agreement, out- 
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side of court, in regard to their magazine 
title difficulties. The “Thrilling” name, it 
is reported, was conceded to Standard, 
which has a long list of similar titles, and 
Thrilling Mysteries will be discontinued by 
Popular. Thrilling Mystery will be kept as 
one of the regular line-up by Standard. 

Leo Margulies, editor of Popular Detec- 
tive and Popular Western at Standard Mag- 
azines, 22 West 48th Street, announced that 
the policy of the two pulps was being changed 
to a monthly contents of one novel of 15,000 
words, short novelettes of 10,000 words, 
8,000 and 7,000 words, and shorts—in par- 
ticular, about five short-shorts an issue. 

Thrilling Ranch and Thrilling Western 
need lead novels of 20,000 words, as well as 
shorts and short-shorts. These are also un- 
der the editorship of Leo Marguiles, 22 West 
{8th Street. 

Dr. Death, a Dell pulp, has been discon- 
tinued. Terence X. O’Leary’s War Birds,a 
Dell pulp edited by Carson Mowre, has been 
changed to a bi-monthly. These are at 149 
Madison Avenue. 

Roto, 232 Madison Avenue, has been discon- 
tinued. Melody, also published at that address, 
by the same company, is undergoing some changes 
of editorial policy. Robert Bruce is the editor. 

The Secret Six, 205 East 42nd Street, has been 
discontinued. This however, was never an open 
market. 

Dime Detective, which Harry Steeger 
edits at Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, is going back to the heavy mystery of 
its first issues, and getting away from the 
hard-boiled detective type. Readers, it seems, 
are demanding a more emotional thrill out 
of their stories that the cold-blooded guy can 
hand them. This pulp is coming out only 
once a month during the summer. 

The Big Book, edited by Howard Bloomfield at 
205 East 42nd Street, is not on the market for 
material now. 

A twice-a-month magazine from Syracuse, 
N. Y, titled Avenue, has ceased publication after 
a year’s existence ’ 

The New Broad Publishing Company, lately 01 
381 Fourth Avenue, has apparently left no ad- 
dress for forwarding mail. 

The People’s Money is the title of a new 


monthly magazine of a timely nature, edited 


by Irving B. Altman at 280 Broadway. It 
will include articles on money, banking, 
credit, debts (both public and private), tax- 
ation, and related economic topics. 
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What Do I Know About ItPr 


By Mary BIcKEL 


HEN we asked Mary Bickel to do 

an article for us, she sent this let- 

ter along with it, in reply to our 
request for some biographical data. It’s such 
a swell letter, we are publishing most of it 
as a prelude to the article which follows 
her letter : 


Being a newcomer to the literary field, my list of 
published works is unimpressive as yet. I have 
been so busy raising a family (I’m a Mrs. not a 
Miss) that until I wrote “Brassbound” I had not 
gone in for writing very seriously. 


The first thing was an article published in Good 
Housekeeping called “A Successful Experiment in 
Co-operative Housekeeping.” Then a pulp story 
under the name of Shiela McKay in one of the 
Street & Smith group, then an article about my 
brother-in-law, Frederic March, in Photoplay. 

Since then I have sold three poems to Pictorial 
Review, two short stories to How to Sell, and one 
to Metropolis (defunct and the story never paid 
for). 

Since writing “Brassbound” (the Liberty story) 
I am completing my novel (to be called “Palace 
On the Sand) which I hope to finish in another 
month. When this is done I am going to put in 
at least a year on short stories before I begin an- 
other novel, since I find the strain of long-sus- 
tained interest in one thing very fatiguing in a 
life as full of interruptions as mine. 

I had finished writing “Brassbound” before it 
occurred to me (or rather my critic) to submit it 
to the Liberty First Novel Contest. You can im- 
agine my delight when I received their check for 
$3,500 and the glad news that I had won the first 
prize. Like a fool I sat down and cried: I’m still 
not quite sure that it happened; although that 
money has done so many wonderful things for us, 
such as giving my daughter Barbara a year in 
California, and many other extras that we would 
not otherwise have had, that I’m beginning to 
believe it’s true. 

That prize gave me much more than the cash 
money, however: it gave me self-confidence and 
it gave me an added incentive to write, and it 
gave me an entree to publishers and editors that 
It might have taken me many years to attain. My 
gratitude to Liberty is unbounded, as it is also to 
Coward, McCann for their very courteous treat- 
ment in its book publication. 

As for myself, there is little to tell. I was born 
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in Chicago, graduated from Lake View High 
School there (during those years my father was 
Judge Dupuy of the Superior Court of Cook 
County, and it was there that I first took an 
interest in courtroom procedure which found ex- 
pression in “Brassbound”); then graduated later 
from the University of Wisconsin. Immediately 
afterwards (as a matter of fact six weeks before 
I graduated) I married John Marcher Bickel, who 
is now Production Manager of the Carrier En- 
gineering Company (Air Conditioning). 

For fifteen years we have lived almost con- 
stantly in and around New York. We have two 
girls: Barbara, who is just sixteen, and Jane, ten. 

Fortunately, I married a man who has given me 
every chance to indulge my interest in writing, and 
I can’t overemphasize how important that is to a 
woman who is as greedy as I am in wanting a 
career as well as a happy family. Without that 
co-operation from a husband I believe a woman 
might just as well make up her mind she can 
choose one or the other but not both. 

My other hobby is painting. I went to the Chi- 
cago Art Institute for two years in my youth but 
the only money I ever made from my Art was 
twenty dollars received for drawing pigs for a 
magazine called “The Swine World’! As an 
artist I make a very good writer. 


HAT do I know about it? Not very 

much. How can I be sure that my 
one prize serial was not a grand piece of 
luck and nothing more? Has it made an 
author out of me? 

I don’t know. 

Certain it is that once you have sold a 
story, especially a novel that has won a 
prize, many people seem to think you sud- 
denly know all the answers. Very well, if 
you think I have the right to talk I will 
talk; even at the risk of hearing the old- 
timers say, “That’s primary stuff: everyone 
knows that.” 

You can’t write even one serial and get it 
published, without learning some valuable 
lessons, both about writing and about mar- 
keting. For the former it is my humble 
opinion that you learn to write by writing. 
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Write all the time, anything that comes into 
your head, or anything that hits you from 
without. Keep pencil and paper always at 
your side (and at your bedside, so that you 
can take advantage of that precious hour 
when you first wake up, or if you can’t sleep 
at night). Arnold Bennett says you should 
look on the world as if you were seeing it 
for the first time; you should be continually 
struck by its fascination, and the desire to 
tell others how fascinating it is. If it doesn’t 
seem fascinating to you, I’d learn to be a 
bond salesman or go back to darning the 
family’s socks (which we women probably 
ought to be doing anyway, Heaven knows!). 

Then, too, if you want to write, for good- 
ness sake write: don’t go around talking 
about it for years first. I was one of those 
“gointa” people once—for longer than I 
like to remember. I belonged to a ladies’ 
Literary Group who were “going to write.” 
We all arrived at the hostess’ house, kissed 
each other, discussed Clare’s divorce, got 
settled in more or less comfortable chairs, 
and finally discussed what we wanted to 
write about. Everyone’s idea was different, 
so we decided we would devote one meeting 
to the novel, one to the short story, one to 
the short short, one to poetry, etc. The 
meetings were devoted to “criticism” but 
since everyone was in mortal fear of hurt- 
ing the author’s feelings, there was a great 
deal of polite praise, until it was four 
o’clock, when it was time to serve tea and 
then it was time to go home. 


Well, that, of course, is how not to write. 
You write by getting in a locked room, tak- 
ing your head in your hands, and then wrest- 
ling the thing out of yourself by main force, 
in prayer and agony. 

And even then it’s apt to be tripe. 

Take a course in writing if you’re sure 
it’s a good one, although my experience with 
a correspondence course was most disillus- 
ioning. It was an expensive course (ninety 
dollars), given by a University which should 
certainly set the very highest standard. The 
instructor (a woman) gave as one assign- 
ment: “Write the plots, in about one hun- 
dred words each, for five different stories 
you have in mind.” One of the plots I sent 
in was for a short story to be called “The 
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Diary of an Old-Fashioned Baby.” (I’m 
still going to write that story some day.) It 
was to be written from the point of view of 
a baby who is shocked by the unconventional 
lives led by her very “modern” parents liy- 
ing in Greenwich Village; and who, by a 
system of screams and gurgles and faked 
illness, persuades them to mend their ways 
and bring her up as her mid-Victorian tastes 
demanded. Well! What do you suppose my 
instructor had to say to that? If she had 
said, “This is an idea too wildly fantastic to 
be accepted by many editors,” I would have 
understood, even though undismayed. But 
no. What she said, as nearly as I can re 
member, was this: “You must understand 
that a baby a year old could not possibly 
write such a diary as you suggest: it would 
not even have the strength to hold a pencil, 
much less would its mentality or experience 
of life equip it to disapprove of its parents’ 
mode of living.” 

Needless to say I dropped the course, but 
(what annoyed me) the University never 
admitted I was right. 

Of course I believe in plotting a story 
first, or making a picture of it: anyway get 
the high spots in the right parts of your 
story just as you would in a picture to give 
it balance and proportion. While you write 
keep your outline flexible; but stick to it, in 
a general way, so as to avoid any lopsided- 
ness. 

Don’t be afraid to rewrite and rewrite. 
Never imagine that your story is sacred just 
because it has been neatly typed and all the 
periods and commas are in. Your written 
words should be as fluid as water and just 
as easily changed. The only advantage that 
I can see to getting something neatly typed 
is that it becomes more legible and there- 
fore the correcting is more easily done. 

But do not start to rewrite until your 
story is finished and you have had a chance 
to lay it away for a few days. While you 
are doing your first writing be as relaxed 
as you can; don’t let your critical self in- 
terfere; write as if you are never going to 
have a reader in the world. This is easy 
before you have ever published anything, 
because at that time it seems so incredible 
that you ever should have a reader! Make 
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the most of this pre-publication time because 
later, when you feel that you have a “pub- 
lic,” you get worried and _ self-conscious ; 
you feel that things are expected of you 
and for awhile you think that you can never 
write spontaneously again. 

Personally I slap down my first draft 
very hastily, even carelessly, because the 
thing uppermost in my mind is to get the 
whole down on paper in its proper propor- 
tion. I will even leave out large sections, 
with the note: “Write 300 words of de- 
scription here,” or “Have him say something 
clever here.” Worry later on about what 
that clever line is to be! 

Perhaps you feel that it’s silly to specify 
300 words, that the length of the descrip- 
tion will take care of itself. A man I knew 
at college was so irked by the thought that 
he had to write just 500 words for a story 
that he wrote: “Annie went to the front 
door and called, ‘Here, kitty, kitty, kitty!’ 
Then she went to the back door and called, 
‘Here, kitty, kitty, kitty!’ Then she went 
to the side door and called, ‘Here, kitty, 
kitty, kitty, kitty,” etc., until he had written 
exactly 500 words, and then handed it in 
thoroughly disgusted. 

But it’s not so silly: you get the feel that 
no other amount of space is right for that 
particular part, without disturbing the pro- 
portion of the whole. 

After I have my original draft down on 
paper J draw a sigh of relief and start in on 
the major task of doing the whole thing 
over again. And then again, because into 
the third writing you must bring your <ost 
detached and critical seli—now you are no 
longer the writer, but the possible reader. 

Before you finally finish your story see if 
it has passed the acid test of sincerity. An- 
alyze every act and every word of conver- 
sation, and ask yourself, “Do I really be- 
lieve it? Is this what they really would 
have done?” If you can’t believe it and still 
the action is vital to the plot, you’d better 
change your plot rather than the action of 
your characters. Or throw the whole thing 
out. This is not likely to be necessary, how- 
ever, because — with any experience ——- you 
will find that your mind has already re- 
jected plots requiring incredible action. 
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And don’t fall into the error of thinking 
that because you know a thing happened in 
real life it would therefore be plausible in 
a work of fiction. So many people say to 
me, “Oh, I want to tell you what happened 
to my friend. It would make a wonderful 
story.” The chances are that it would make 
a perfectly ghastly story. The very fact that 
it is so out of the ordinary as to have im- 
pressed them unduly probably means that it 
would be implausible in fiction. 

Perhaps the most important thing of all 
is that into your writing should go yourself, 
your own particular flavor, the thing that 
makes people say about a story, “That’s 
Edna Ferber” or “Ernest Hemingway”— 
blindfolded. To my mind that is the sauce 
that makes all the difference; it can make a 
delicious concoction out of yesterday’s left- 
over ham, or a breast of guinea hen fall 
flat. After you have written thousands and 
thousands of words it begins to emerge: 
your style—the essential You. It shows in 
the rhythm of sentences, in the vividness of 
description, in the discipline and control used 
to convey a deep emotion by a simple ges- 
ture, in the inspired selection of certain 
isolated details to build up a broad general 
picture. It is what gives an author his ex- 
cuse for writing, and without which he 
might as well be conducting the obituary 
page of a newspaper. 

Write for money, but also for the fun of 
the thing, to add a sparkle and gayety to 
your life. 

Here are some of the practical things I 
learned in writing my first serial. I learned 
that a beginner often does not trust his own 
judgment enough; he is apt to change his 
story on anyone’s advice. Remember there 
are as many opinions as there are human 
beings, that even editors disagree widely, 
and what one will like another throws into 
the wastebasket. Ask for criticism from 
anyone and everyone who will listen to your 
story; the advice is invaluable so long as 
you don’t feel compulsory obligation to fol- 
low it! But listen to it and weigh it care- 
fully. Often its greatest value lies in 
strengthening your own conviction that you 
are right. If you can get your friends or 
enemies to listen read it aloud to them rather 
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than ask them to read it. As you read, un- 
consciously you are seeing the story through 
their (and consequently fresh) eyes, which 
is a wonderful thing for you even if your 
listener should turn out to be Chinaman 
who hadn’t understood a word. If you are 
after real help avoid like the plague the kind 
friend who is afraid to hurt your feelings. 
And, above all, welcome with open arms any 
criticism you can worm out of an editor 
who is rejecting your stuff; or (if you have 
a book published) carefully digest what the 
reviewers have to say about you. 


HE “patterns” and the “slants” of the 

pulps terrify me; to me it is a mass of 
intricate machinery. I don’t deny but what 
the slicks also have slants and patterns, but 
surely they give you a wider latitude and 
subject matter. At the very beginning of 
my career—lI tried for the slicks with the 
idea that if I don’t make the upper strata | 
will be satisfied with the small, obscure 
white magazines whose requirements are, af- 
ter all, essentially the same; rather than 
attempt a pulp technique which is hard for 
me to understand. It is like putting your 
story through a sifter: if your piece is too 
small to stay on top, it falls into the bin 
beneath, represented, in this case, by the 
small obscure magazine. In other words, 
you remain in the same church but are 
moved into a different pew. But if you want 
to write for the pulps you need to attend 
another church. 

But whether you are selling to the pulps 
or to the slicks, write the best you know 
how. Heaven help the author who “writes 
down” to his audience! I once heard Laura 
Spencer Porter, one of the editors of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, say, “Study 
your market—but not until after you have 
written your story.” If you write a true 
expression of your personality the slants 
will take care of themselves. 

That seems sensible to me; provided, of 
course, you have clearly established in your 
mind the boundaries which the popular edi- 
tors set and which in turn is demanded by 
public opinion. You can’t entirely ignore 
rules unless you want to write a diary alone. 
It is evident that the public, by and large, 
does not want certain things from the be- 
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ginner. It does not want allegory or fan- 
tasy, nor does it want anything “precious” 
or arty or highbrow—or symbolism or the 
occult. It does not want stories in the form 
of letters (unless you are a “name”), It 
does not want very much horror or morbid 
psychology, or involved introspection. It 
does want mystery, action, romance. Both 
the pulps and the slicks want the same thing, 
really, but if the slicks allow you some un- 
happy endings, and greater character deline- 
ation, and a wider straying from the pat- 
tern, then I think I would try for them even 
if the best of them paid less than the pulps. 
[ know I can’t write outdoor adventure 
stories, and I doubt if I could even make 
my romances as highly glamorous as the 
pulps require. Perhaps the difference is that 
pulp readers want an escape from reality, 
whereas “‘slick” readers will tolerate reality 
made interesting. 

I think it is a good idea to use an agent. 
Most readers and editors will admit that 
they look first at the material they have from 
agents, particularly if the agent is one whose 
judgment they respect. That agent has al- 
ready saved them a certain amount of time 
by weeding out the impossible. A reader 
wouldn’t be human if he didn’t dive for 
that first. 

Don’t be afraid to leave your story alone 
in your mind for awhile. Instead of gnaw- 
ing at it and worrying it like a bone, go and 
bury it like a bone. You'll wake up some 
morning to find that your subconscious has 
provided you with the perfect answer to 
whatever was bothering you. 

If you are writing a serial, don't be self- 
conscious about trying to end each imagined 
installment-length with a climax or a bit of 
suspense. Write your story naturally and let 
the installments take care of themselves. 

Don’t lose faith in your story because of a 
dozen rejections. The chances are you are 
still groping for the right market. Take the 
words on the rejection slips as being liter- 
ally true, and not just the editor’s way of 
letting you down easily. When he says: 
“This rejection does not imply lack of merit 
on the part of your manuscript” (I could 
say these words in my sleep!) “but only 
that it is not suited to our particular needs,” 
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he really means just that: Study his maga- 
zine and you'll find it out for yourself. Per- 
haps in his private life he really enjoyed 
your story tremendously and said to his 
wife, “Tt’s a damn shame we can’t take that 


” 


story ! 

If you have courage you'll call the edi- 
tor’s bluff and say to yourself, “Very well, 
I'll find the magazine which does want my 
story.” And the chances are that you'll 
succeed. 
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But, as I said in the beginning, what do I 
know about it? You, and you, and you, are 
surely more qualified to speak than I am. 
Stone walls do not a prison make, and one 
book, I suspect, does not make an author. 
Maybe the day the editors of Liberty (God 
bless em) gave me that decision, they had 
gone “quietly mad”—like Alexander Wooll- 
cott. 

I don’t know—yet. But I’m going to find 
out, 


Collaborating In Foreign 
Features 


By Ropert ARNDT 


Here Is a Sweet New Idea 


FRIEND and I have launched an ex- 
periment in free-lance collaboration 
that is working out nicely. Collab- 
orations are, of course, not new, but the cir- 
cumstances of this are worth reporting. Our 


collaboration is on foreign stuff—feature 


and human interest and tid-bits of quaint 
news from all corners of the world. My 
friend does the translating and I do the re- 
writing and marketing. 

The nature of our product is strange. 
Some of it consists of interesting facts of the 
believe-it-or-not type, some of it is Sunday 
Supplement stuff and most of it is hard to 
classify. There are private scandals of the 
nobility (or the ex-nobility), outstanding 
crimes on the continent, backgrounds of col- 
orful figures in the days news, scientific dis- 
coveries and events, peculiar customs of 
nations, stories of famous tourist points of 
interet, local news, etc. 

We have found that there is practically 
no end of material. Hungarian, Czecho- 
slovakian, Polish, Grecian, Danish, Swiss, 
and Latin American papers keep a steady 
stream of interesting items pouring in upon 
us. After all, there is no reason why their 
features should be any less interesting than 





American stories. In fact, the tempera- 
mental nature of many of these peoples 
lends itself very readily to high intrigue, to 
crimes of cunning, to fierce loves and hates, 
to unfathomable mystery. In addition, many 
central European countries are the seat of 
scientific discovery and experimentation. 
The European newspapers, too, have facili- 
ties for acquiring news from the African 
and Asiatic continents—places that should 
certainly supply all you can desire in the 
way of the unusual and strange. 

On an “inside” story of an art scandal, the 
synopsis of which we sent to three syndi- 
cates, we had two requests for the story 
from the leading syndicates in the country. 
This despite correspondents, despite cables, 
and despite the fact that you could have 
bought the French newspaper carrying the 
account in the N. Y. C. newsstand at Broad- 
way and 45th which each of the syndicate 


editors passed on his way to work. 


HE major problem is, of course, that of 
translation. My translator is at home 
in ten languages and we have the facilities 
for translation in a couple more. However, 
polylingual men and women are not met ev- 
ery day, and the thing to do to start is to 
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confine your activities to papers in the few 
major tongues. Such translators ought to 
be easy to find. There are more translators 
out of work than you can shake a dictionary 
at. With export trade dropping off and the 
schools and colleges turning out hundreds 
of foreign language majors who are unab- 
sorbable in the business world, you ought to 
have your pick. The way to get a good 
translator is to advertise for one. This is 
much quicker than waiting for one to adver- 
tise for you, or to trip over one at a liter- 
ary group. 

Versatility is, of course, necessary. There 
is no one foreign newspaper that can be 
depended on to furnish good stuff every 
week. It is therefore necessary to work with 
three or four translators, so that a steady 
output of features is possible. It is neces- 
ary that there be an understanding between 
all parties who co-operate on such a venture 
so that one doesn’t feel he is being slighted 
to the advantage of another. The writer gets 
by far the larger split. 

The field has endless possibilities. Be- 
sides the syndicates, there are the monthly 
magazines featuring detective mysteries and 
unusual crimes. Not all of such magazines 
use non-fiction, but some of them do and 
you are liable to have something that is just 
to their liking. There are about half a dozen 
scientific and semi-scientific magazines which 
should furnish a good market for the shorter 
items, features that run less than five hun- 
dred words. Then there is the trade field. 
This has not been touched. While most 
trade papers prefer American stuff, a good 
article on an engineering project or an un- 
usual bit of railroading will win a hearing 
in the papers in those fields. 

Then there is the “big stuff.” In your 
perusal of the world press you may chance 
upon some item that sheds light upon some 
subject of international interest. The world 
at present is very much “other nations” 
minded, as a result of recent occurrences in 
Europe, and editors are hungry, as are their 
readers for scoops on an international theme. 
Here again there is the objection that the 
earth is covered with trained correspondents, 
and here again we wish to remind you that 
WE are selling stuff right under their nose. 
Try it yourself! 


WrRriTeEr’s DIGEstT 





Sir: 

Mickey Mouse, a powerful figure in motion pi- 
tures and the world of business, invades a new 
field May 15 with the publication of the Mickey 
Mouse Magazine. 

A quarterly, printed in four colors, the first 
issue comprises 44 pages relating and depicting the 
humorous adventures of Mickey and Minnie and 
their famous companions, Horace Horsecollar, 
Donald Duck, Pluto Pup, the Three Little Pigs, 
the Big Bad Wolf and other characters from the 
Silly Symphonies. 

The magazine, distinctly not a comic strip col- 
lection, includes short fiction, puzzles, games and 
a wealth of the absurd and successful Walt Disney 
type of humor. It is published by Hal Horne, Inc, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Disney, a native of Chicago and now only 33, 
insists that his original inspiration for Mickey and 
Minnie came from a pair of friendly mice who 
inhabited the office in Kansas City where he held 
his first job, that of an artist on advertising side. 

It was there also that he first ventured into 
screen comics, turning out a monthly “Laugh-o- 
Gram” reel. A stock company was organized, 
flourished for a time and then collapsed when 
promised financing failed to arrive. 

3orrowed money took Disney to Los Angeles in 
1923, where he lived with an uncle and where he 
and his brother began making a series called 
“Alice Comedies,” burlesques of the “Adventures 
of Alice in Wonderland.” Distribution problems 
halted their venture and it was followed by an- 
other, the first series of straight pen-and-ink car- 
toons, entitled “Oswald the Lucky Rabbit.” 

Legal troubles cost Disney the right to “Oswald” 
and, remembering the friendly Kansas City mice, 
he began turning out the Mickey Mouse series. 
Today, they are distributed in 83 countries, with 
an audience totalling hundreds of millions and 
with Mickey admitted to be the top ranking per- 
sonality of motion pictures. 

Although it is not generally known, Mickey also 
is a power in the world of business, with 230 cor- 
porations manufacturing products bearing his name 
and likeness. All of this economic growth has 
come during the depression, since the first license 
was issued a doll manufacturer in 1930. 

The Disney studios in Hollywood now employ 
almost 300 persons, the staff having been increased 
by 40 recently when Disney decided to make all 
Mickey Mouse reels in color. 

Production of one of the shorts requires almost 
as much effort as for a feature length film. Fol- 
lowing conferences, writers prepare a_ scenario 
along the usual lines and this is given to adapters 
and scenic artists, who break it into scenes and 
sequences. From 10,000 to 15,000 drawings are 
required for one reel of film, about 750 feet in 
length. 

The aim of the Mickey Mouse Magazine is to 
appeal to adults as well as to children. Slogan for 
the publication, “A Fun Magazine for Children to 
Read to Grown-Ups,” was selected because a sur- 
vey indicated adults lead children in the applause 
and laughter for the Mickey Mouse pictures. 

Hat Horne, 
New York City. 
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LOVE IN PRINT 


By Warp THoMAS 


OVE, it is said, 
L makes the 
world go 
round, confirming 
the dizzying quality 
of the great emotion. 
But it is love treated 
interms of Romance 
that makes editors 
look around. 

Language, custom and social background 
vary, but the love story remains: a girl loves 
aman or vice versa, obstacles, suspense— 
will they get together? 

With the possible exception of straight 
adventure and detective magazines, prac- 
tically all editors are interested in love 
stories. Entirely upon the treatment of the 
love situation depends which editor wants 
your love story. 

Aspiring writers wail that the same plot 
appears in different guises in all magazines. 
Yes, but different guises! The average 
reader of Red Book might not appreciate 
the heart throbs of a heroine of Thrilling 
Love or Love and Romance, while the little 
girl who pours over these books would find 
the heroine of a Red Book or Delineator 
story too cool regarding her affairs de couer. 

The author must understand and sympa- 
thize with his audience, in order to write 
sincerely for the readers of any given 
group. 


and file this article. 


HERE are four general divisions to 
the magazines using straight love 
stories : 

General circulation, such as Collier’s, 
Liberty, Red Book, American; 

The big circulation women’s maga- 
sines, including Home, Serenade, House- 
hold, Good Housekeeping, Pictorial, etc. 

Pulp love stories, such as Sweethearts, 


45 


This article took considerable preparation. It 
represents one of the finest pieces of craftsman- 
ship it has been our privilege to publish. 
want to write love stories for the slicks, clip 
Its many examples vividly 
bring out the finely turned professional way of 
gaining editorial slick paper approval. 
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Thrilling Love, All- 
Story, and finally, 

The confession 
field, True Story, 
True Romance, True 
Confession, Modern 
Romance, etc. 

Popular love stor- 
ies fall into five gen- 
eral divisions: 

The adolescent or puppy love .. . from 
ten to eighteen. 

Young love—eighteen to twenty-one, end- 
ing in marriage or the promise of romance. 

Post deb love (the office and country club 
romance), twenty-one to thirty. The 
heroine between twenty-one and twenty- 
five, the hero about twenty-eight. 

Late love—thirty and upwards. 

Married love—twenty to thirty—can be- 
gin any time from the altar to the tenth 
wedding anniversary if they got married 
young enough. 

These five types of stories may be viewed 
“realistically” or sentimentally, and from 
that view treated romantically, flippantly, 
humorously, emotionally restrained, or 
heavily emotional. The general circulation 
magazines use all these five types of love 
story, handled in any one of the five just- 
named moods. 

As the general circulation field offers the 
widest variety in love, we'll consider it 
first. 

Fine example of a love story, realistically 
viewed, and handled with restrained emo- 
tion is Alec Waugh’s “Trouble About 
Women” in Red Book for May. 

The plot is simple to the point of being 
ephemeral, but what reader of this type 
magazine would not be intrigued by the 
opening paragraphs: 


If you 
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Once, twice, for the third time, echoing through 
the narrow streets of the drowsy Mediterranean 
port, breaking the siesta silence of the solitary 
shore hotel, the shrill siren of the anchored liner 
hooted its imperious summons across the harbor. 
In a shuttered, twilit room, a woman lifted her- 
self upon her elbow. 

“Darling, that is the last time, truly.” 

“Let it sail without me, then.” 

“That’s what I hoped you’d say.” 

But it was no use his saying it. He had to go: 
for his own sake, for both their sakes... . 

A masterly piece of understatement are 
those opening paragraphs. We know that 
this couple have been lovers, though nothing 
is definitely said. An experimental love 
affair with the promise that it will end in 
marriage. But it ends in separation. For 
six months they live with only the thought 
of when they shall meet, and then find dis- 
appointment in a delicate psychological sit- 
uation. 

“Tt’s ghastly,” she was thinking. “This isn’t 
the person I fell in love with... I was just an 
episode .. . I have squandered six months of my 
life, flung away the best chance I’ll ever have of 
getting across... .” 

His face was dark as he stood in the passage 
waiting for the elevator. 

“T should have known better ... never her- 
self, never real, acting one part, then another 
in her life. That’s all she was doing in the South 
of France—acting at being a girl since I said 
good-bye to you.” 

He reflected: “The trouble about women 
is that you can’t believe a word they say to you.” 

Here is frustration, the forbidden un- 
happy ending, but handled with such icy 
surety. By writing the last scenes so ob- 
jectively the author enables the reader to fol- 
low the story without identifying himself 
with the characters and thus suffering in 
their defeat. 

In contrast to the seriously handled story, 
we find “Women Are Funny That Way,” 
by Lyon Mearson in Collier’s for April 27th. 

Here is your post deb love story with an 
office setting, viewed sentimentally and 
treated in a flippant mood. But throughout 
the story, Mr. Mearson carries a note of sin- 
cerity under the banter of his characters. 
For instance: 

Donald Turnball . . . rose from his desk and 
walked to the window. . .. At his desk sat a very 
efficient secretary, dark-haired, alert-eyed, pencil 
poised in readiness her notebook. 

“Take this letter, Miss Sanders. . . . ‘Marshall 
Ward and Company. Gentlemen: With reference 
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to your order of even date we would say that 
you are probably the most beautiful woman jy 
the world and I am just nuts about you. [f 
you—— 

She stopped writing. “Go on from ‘even date 
and lay off that nonsense, will you?” 

Mr. Mearson has the very essence of the 
modern manner in fiction, the trick of ap- 
pearing to wear your heart on your sleeve, 
but, of course, it’s only a spare heart. The 
real one is doing serious duty out of sight 
all the time. 

This type of story is sure fire with both 
general circulation and women’s magazines, 
Every editor using love stories today, with 
the possible exception of the confession 
magazines, is eager for this “smooth” touch 
varied according to the needs of their mar- 
ket. The heart-throbs under banter ...a 
lighter, saucier Pagliacci. 

HE women’s magazines use love stories 
from early adolescent to the middle- 
aged romance. As in the general circulation 
magazines, they can be viewed realistically 
or sentimentally, and treated in any one of 
five moods. However, there is a leaning to- 
ward sentiment rather than the double- 
coded modernity. 

There is less of the business background 
and more of the country club, great wealth, 
or solid comfort, rather than economic real- 
ity. In short the picture of love presented 
is tempered to the protected wife—the Aver- 
age Reader of women’s magazines. There 
may be clouds or even storms, but never 
earthquakes in love. Earthquakes happen 
frequently in life and in literary magazines, 
occasionally in general circulation but never 
in women’s magazines. 

Let us look for comparisons to Martha 
Osteno’s powerful short short, “Seven 
Words,’ a married love story—or problem 
story in Redbook to Margaret Sangster's 
“Other Woman” in April Good House 
keeping. 

In “Seven Words” we have the dark sus- 

picion of the elderly husband toward his 
young wife and their young neighbor. 
” On a daffodil-colored morning in May, Frederick 
Jethrow looked across his correctly appointed 
breakfast table at his wife. A smile of appre- 
ciation played about his firm lips, even crept uP 
and warmed for an instant the bleak granite o! 
his eyes.... 
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Jethrow frowned suddenly as he caught a dark 
glow in her eyes as she glazed absently out at the 
terraced lawn, the stately trees that were ae 
Were her eyes not dreaming beyond them? 

Then came ... the shocking thought of Dale 
Anders, the strapping engineer. . . . Hadn’t the 
chap looked at Millicent with more than ad- 
miration ? 

It was some time now since Jethrow had tested 
his wife. . . . One of his little ruses—no matter 
what torture it cost him, he must know! 

You can feel the swiftly built ending 

toward separation freedom and happiness 
for her, the loss of selfishly guarded love 
for him. 
Now consider “Other Woman” from Good 
Housekeeping. The suburban atmosphere, 
the young couple six years married, and 
the intrusion of the lonely woman. The 
first night the young husband escorts the 
“other woman” to her home, we read: 

Nell read happily—she didn’t begin to worry 

until quarter to one. At five minutes to one 
she wrapped herself in a negligee and started 
downstairs with the wild idea of telephoning the 
police. . . . Her face was filled with a mixture 
of exasperation and relief as he came in the 
room... . 
Through all the worries of this little tri- 
angle you are confident that Nell, the wife, 
will win, which she does by the old method 
of inviting the intruder to stay in the home. 
There is a gentle worry, a pleasant sus- 
pense, but watch the tide turn. The young 
husband escorting the two women from a 
moving picture, addresses his wife: 

“That heroine—I forget her name—reminded 
me of you, Nell. She might have been your 
sister.” 

The definite swing of love toward the 
wife, the beginning of the end for the other 
girl The characters in these women’s 
stories live in a pleasant, secure world, safe 
from cataclysms, where love is thought of 
in terms of offection rather than passion. 


hee the post deb love story is not so 
brittle when presented for women read- 
eds. Consider “New All Time High,’ by 
Seymour Winslow, in Woman’s Home 
Companion for April. Here the post deb 
social background viewed sentimentally and 
treated in a lightly romantic manner. You 
can compare this with Lyon Mearson’s story 
in Collier’s previously quoted. Mr. Wins- 
low’s tale deals with the very wealthy. For 
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all her brittleness, the Collier heroine had a 
protective quality in her love. The Woman’s 
Home Companion story heroine merely 
wants her courtship to be the high point in 
the hero’s highly romantic career. 


But the banter is more gentle, more ro- 
mantic. Compare this love scene with that 
previously quoted: 

. Presently, she supposed Dunc would kiss 
her. She wondered whether he would choose the 
wisteria arbor just ahead. Or that open space 
beside the circular lily pool. 

Dunc chose neither. Pausing right where they 
were, he turned her toward him and brought his 
lips to her in a way that was nothing at all like 
the push in the face most men called a kiss. 

“T did sort of think,” she said, standing off from 
him, “that Dune McNichol would have selected 
a scented bower or a moon-drenched hill-top.” 

And so that was what it was to be kissed by 
Dunc McNichol. As an experience it fell into the 
class with the first time Abby used a shore-to- 
ship telephone, the time she told her father, two 
days out at sea, that Champion Highland Tess 
had had her puppies okay. 

Roseately romantic and subtly wealthy, 
even to the point of implying shore-to-ship 
telephone calls to announce the arrival of 
puppies! Yes, it is a much softer world, 
of which these women read. 

Not that there isn’t some realism in this 
group. But even then it is a kindly real- 
ism, one of success and youth, as in Elsie 
Singmaster’s “She Is Thy Dream” in April 
Pictorial Review. 

Here is romantic realism at its best, beau- 
tifully and smoothly told. Here is romance 
with restraint. Look at this love scene be- 
tween the former gardner’s son (now a Cor- 
nell student working during vacation in the 
local garage) and the daughter of his par- 
ent’s employer. 

Martin filled the tank and took off the radiator 
cap. ... “She’s here,” he thought. “I could reach 
out my arm and touch her.” He came to the 
window. “I’ve never forgotten how I disgraced 
you—(in Sunday School)—I ruined your speech.” 

“The speech was a great success,” Betty said. 
as Speeches are always better for a little 
humor.” 

“. .. I had the measles for one thing,” he said 
savagely. “For another. I was in love with you.” 

“At six!” Betty laughed... . 

“At six,” insisted Martin stubbornly, “and for- 
ever. I’ll love you till I die.” 

A perfect example of sincerely written 
young romance. 
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We can complete our five examples of love 
stories with the April issue of Pictorial 
Review, which achieves a high record for 
exceptionally fine stories in the women’s 
field. For a sample of the older love story, 
we have “Invasion,” by Doris Hume, a gem 
of its kind. The view is realistic, though 
cited through a certain Victorian calm. The 
treatment is sentimental. The result is mag- 
nificent. 

For the slightly older adolescent love 
sort of post-puppy—there is “Unwanted 
Lady,” by Edith Rutt, in April Good House- 
keeping. Again that wealthy background, 
youngsters in command of a good allowance 
andacar. The point of view is glamorously 
realistic and the treatment is lightly senti- 
mental. 

Thus, in a few current issues of women’s 
magazines, you can find all types of love 
stories ,with every method of treatment ex- 
cept harsh reality or heavy emotion, though 
occasionally the latter slips in. 





HE pulp magazines use one type of 

love story, exclusively. Their heroines 
mature much younger than the girls in the 
smooth paper magazines, so the sixteen or 
eighteen year old heroine may be the center 
of any type of activity, and earnestly in- 
volved in a love affair. 

The view is sentimentally realistic and 
the treatment is heavily emotional, with 
audible heart throbs in every paragraph. 
In the love scenes there is more action, less 
humor and no subtlety. As a perfect model 
of the story in this field. 

The love story in the confession maga- 
zines is not nearly so limited to type as those 
in the pulp love markets. Every kind of 
love story, with the exception of the sub- 
adolescent, is used. The problem of the 
very young may be treated in the beginning 
of a story of this type. The view is always 
realistic and the treatment heavily emo- 
tional. 

I have mentioned repeatedly the varying 
“moods” in which all of these love stories 
are written. Behind these moods is a phi- 
losophy. It is the idea or the ideal under- 
lying the love of your love story audiences. 
The authors, writing for each particular 
group, understand this perfectly. 
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Here is one philosophy of the married 
love story, set forth in Margaret Sangster’ 
“Other Woman”: 

Wayne sighed. “Nell, I’ve been a fool... ,] 
was sort of dazzled. Goofy, I mean, about Shirley, 
She made me feel as if she needed someone ty 
take care of her... .” 

Nell watched her husband with a quiet expres. 

sion. After all, it wasn’t the obvious movie siren 
type who was the most dangerous to husbands, 
The type who was the real menace, the women 
who made a man feel protective and big and 
masculine. It was the wives like herself—the 
efficient, economical good cooks—who laid them. 
selves open to trouble, who perhaps weren't fragile 
enough. 
é Her soul turned to jelly. For, she told 
herself, it was the business of honest wives to 
be efficient and economical, and good cooks... 
to play a waiting game and welcome their prodigals 
with a smile. 

And another, the attitude of the bright 
young things in post deb stories, as ex- 
pounded by Seymour Winslow in “All Tim 
High.” 

Of the two men she had liked best one owned 
the fastest sailing boat on Lake Hopatcong and 
the other had built the sportiest ski-jumper south 
of Placid. The nearest to a declaration ever 
achieved by either was: “Hey, watch out! You'll 
break your neck.” 

Contrast this hail-fellow-well-met theory 
with the gentle philosophy expressed by 
Mrs. Murray, the mother of the hero of 
Elsie Singmaster’s exquisite opus: 

The moon was shining on Martin’s profile and 
his blond curls. “How can she help loving him?” 
she thought. “Martin,” she said, “perhaps she’s 
afraid of herself. It’s hard sometimes to yield.” 

In “Love Is a Word” the solution to the 
boy hero’s troubles are. found in two phi- 
losophic sentences, one a quotation by the 
author. “If the word ‘love’ hadn’t been 
invented we would never have experienced 
the emotion.” And the other, a line of ad- 
vise from a boy character regarding girls: 

“The trouble is the more you insult ’em, 
the better they like you.” 

This last bit of hardy advice is the phi- 
losophic basis of all the adolescent stories. 
Contrary to the pursuing male of the post 
deb tales, the girls take the lead in these 
adolescent tales. They pick their men, guide 
the sixteen and seventeen year olders in 10- 
mance. After all, this has a counterpart 
in fact in the swifter maturing of women. 
As a radio comedian remarked: “In the 
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spring a young man’s fancy turns to what 
the girl has been thinking of all winter.” 

Even in the pulp love story, where a girl 
fights for her man, there is a definite phi- 
losophy, an inevitableness regarding love. 
Our hero in “Love Locked Out” gives the 
story its title with this philosophic speech: 

‘Lots of women have the courage to marry 
the man they feel is their mate. They know 
that love locked out will never come again. Even 
if the way is hard and conditions difficult, people 
who are born for each other seem to know it’s 
the only way for them.” 

The opening and closing lines of “Poli- 
tician’s Secretary” in Love and Romance 
for March gives the confession philosophy 
ina few sentences: 

“You can’t believe a girl will fall twice for the 
same racket, but I did... .” 

And the close: 

“T only know I don’t deserve such devotion.” 

The blind gathering of love experience 
and the resultant penitence and humility is 
the heart for the confession tale. 

“So, your love story for any market must 
be based on a philosophy, a certain funda- 
mental belief in love. It must be told from 
atealistic or romantic angle, and the open- 
ing mood must be sustained. 

But, says a writer, with his eye on one 
of the big markets: “How is an editor to 
know whether I have the right love story 
for him when I’m told he reads only the 
first few and the last page of a manu- 
script ” 

Frankly, after reading thousands of 
manuscripts from all kinds of writers from 
the veriest beginner to the finished pro- 
fessional, I can say that that is all he needs 
todo. If your love story is not begun 
clearly on the first page and ended with a 
bang on the last, there is slim chance that 
the middle pages present a workman-like 
job. 

What do you think the editor’s reaction 
would be if he read the following opening 
and closing paragraphs: 

“Are you for a walk?” said Montraville te his 
companion as they rose from the table, “or shall 
we order the chaise and proceed to Portsmouth?” 

Belcour preferred the former; and they saun- 
tered out to view the town and to make remarks 
on the inhabitants as they returned from church. 

The close : 
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Greatly as Mr. Temple had reason to detest 
Mrs. Crayton he could not behold her in this 
distress without some emotion of pity. He gave 
her shelter beneath his hospitable roof and the 
next day got her admission to a_ hospital 
where she died, a striking example that vice, how- 
ever prosperous in the beginning, in the end leads 
to misery and shame. 

The only difficulty in the arrival of this 
manuscript on an editor’s desk today is that 
it would be a hundred years too late. In 
1820 it was a sensation. The paragraphs 
are a quotation from Mrs. Rowson’s 
“Charlotte Temple,” a love story published 
in 1820 and a best seller for a good part 
of a century. 


OR a modern emotional love story, com- 

pare that with the opening already 
quoted of “Trouble About Women.” What 
editor reading the first page wouldn’t read 
the next? Who could mistake the intense 
mood of that love story? 

Everything: the background, the people, 
the setting captured in a few para- 
graphs. 

The beautiful “She Is Thy Dream” opens 
rather slowly, but in the third paragraph 
which would still be the first page of your 
manuscript, we have: 

. The Caproni Motor Company specialized 
in foreign trade and had offices in all the great 
cities of the world. 

“You'll have to leave next Tuesday,” said Mr. 
Caproni. “You may choose your route—either 
sail from San Francisco for Hong Kong and then 
around Singapore to Calcutta or... It will be 
three years at least.” 

Martin smiled. “I don’t mind three years.” In 
his mind he added: “Oh, God, let her go with 
me!” He had uttered this prayer, or a variation 
of it, since he was six years old. 

And at the end: 

He stood looking at the little house. “I’m alone 
in the world,” he thought. . . . There was a white 
figure sitting on the step. 

“Who is it?” Martin asked thickly. 

“It’s Betty,” said a frightened voice. 
are you going to India without me?” 

A breathlessly lovely note in answer to 
the beautiful devotion built so steadily 
through the story. 


“Martin, 


The grand opening page of “Invasion”: 

Mrs. Andrew Scott had stopped rocking half 
an hour ago.... A tall thin figure came out of 
the cottage next to Mrs. Scott’s and presently 
joined her neighbor. 














“I just called up Walter Davis and told him 
what I thought, good and plenty .. . renting Allie 
Denby’s old home to a family with a parcel of 
five children. .. .” 

And this calamity ends: 


“Beatrice,” said Mr. Stebbins in an odd voice, 
“this house has been waiting for you nigh on to 
fourteen years. It’s grown old—and I’ve grown 
mighty lonely—waiting.” 

The next-to-youngest Bird stirred sleepily on 
Miss Bee’s shoulder, opened his eyes, then closed 


HAVE read but one article in WRiITER’s 

DIcEsT not written by a professional 

writer of long experience. I value these 
articles tremendously, and derived great 
benefit from them; but, I have the feeling 
that most of these friends that would help 
us beginners are now so far from scratch— 
where we are—that it is difficult for them to 
tell us in a simple, fundamental, usable man- 
ner, just how they got started. 

The article in the April issue of the 
Dicest, by Russell Tatum, titled “A Begin- 
ner Writes,” tries to teach us only to perse- 
vere ; but we all know that if we are to write 
stories that will sell, we must stay everlast- 
ingly with it and work like demons. One of 
the great teachers of the piano, said: “Think 
twice, play once.” We might aptly para- 
phrase that to read: “Think twice, write 
once.” If we have a means of livelihood, 
and write mostly for the pleasure of writing 
with no great concern as to results, then 
maybe we can afford to write 100 stories 
over a period of five years and sell not one. 
This is Mr. Tatum’s record. However, if 
we must sell at least a part of what we write, 
we're going to take mighty careful inventory 
of our stock in trade before five years have 
elapsed, or we have written 100 unsalable 
stories. 

In “A Fiction Trick Explained,’ by Nar- 
leen Thornes, also in the April Dicest, she 
calls certain types of writing “immobile 
newspaper language.” When, in the winter 
of 1932-33, I began to write stories, I had 
two years of newspaper reporting. That was 
a handicap. I used too much immobile lan- 
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them again. He had known only love in his short 
life—it was an old story to him. 

Ask yourself this. Have you a love story 
to tell? To whom do you want to tell it? 
Who would be interested? 

Is it saucy young love or cool sophistica- 
tion? Is it exquisitely tender or tenderly 
amusing? Is your heroine fifteen or thirty? 

All the world loves a lover and wants to 
read about him until the last horn toots. 


ON MY WAY 


By C. Frank LYEN 


guage. Also, I did not consciously think 
of making my readers use all of their five 
senses in reading my stories, as the author 
just referred to so sensibly recommends, 
Finally, I knew little about plot construc- 
tion, and I did not realize that we not only 
have to read, but study the magazines that 
use the types of stories we want to write. 
I sent my first story to The Open Road 
for Boys. After the elapse of several 
months, the editor wrote me a personal let- 
ter, saying: 
“We have had your story, ‘Trail of a Killer; 
among the ‘possibles’ this long time but finally, 
on account of space limitations and an increasing 


supply of other manuscripts on the whole better 
E A oe 
suited to our needs, we have decided against it. 


There you are, “better suited to our 
needs!” I didn’t know the magazines 
“needs.” In fact, I thought all any maga- 
zine wanted was good stories, more or less 
of a certain type, but I did not know they 
all have very definite requirements. Some- 
where I read that to slant a story for a given 
magazine, just write out the first page or 
two of a story appearing in that magazine, 
then tear up what you’ve copied and “go and 
do likewise.” 

I believe we beginners should write 
about places we’ know, at first—locales in 
which we feel at home. Yet, we can write 
convincingly about flats, hotels, apartment 
hotels, clubs, million dollar ballrooms, beer 
gardens, millionaire’s castles, the desert, the 
ocean, old-time cowboys, all types of out: 
laws, any kind of lovers, any locale in the 
world, IF we have read enough and are 
willing to study hard enough. But, in the 
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beginning, I believe our success will come 
quicker if we stick to the things we know 
from first-hand experience. 

For we average beginners I believe our 
best bet is to write juvenile stories. There 
is a large market for juveniles, well written, 
and the writing of them is a natural, easy 
step towards more difficult writing. Few 
of us can afford to spend years in trying to 
reach the slicks for our first sale. If we 
don’t want to write juvenile stories, or have 
no bent for that type of writing, let’s try the 
pulps. The pulps are far harder to write 
successfully for, since they demand constant 
action, lots of dialogue, suspense, wildfire 
display of our characters’ emotions and re- 
actions, and, above all, a strong plot with a 
tremendous crescendo of action from the 
opening sentence to the final climax. The 
juveniles are easier. 

Again, I think we should write about peo- 
ple we know, and not try to concoct char- 
acters out of thin air. In using as charac- 
ters only people we know, we can reach back 
into our experiences and find every type im- 
aginable. Let’s use them. Their words and 
actions and emotions will be genuine—not 
counterfeits. While we are writing, I be- 
lieve we should live what we are attempting 
to put our characters through—cry with 
them, laugh with them, fight with them. 
And, if we can’t do this, I’m afraid our 
characters will be puppets and their conver- 
sation everyday prattle. 


One thing that we, as beginners, are not 
likely to learn as readily as we should is, I 
believe, that our main characters must have 

a “dominating trait.” This main trait may 
be for instance, any of the following: pa- 
tience, pride, loyalty, boastfulness, laziness, 
snobbishness, agreeableness, honesty, humor, 
stinginess, nervousness, imagination, cour- 
age, friendliness, or one of any number of 
other traits. (I found it practical to make 
a list of traits and then refer to them when 
determining upon characters.) Our char- 
acters are individualized and made real when 
we have had them do two or three things 
that distinctly bring to light their main 
traits. In writing, we must have our hero 
get into his difficulty and then out of it by 
use of the same trait. This insures con- 
sistency, 
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In plotting—the hardest job for most of 
us—we should choose a definite emotion, an 
emotion that is common to the largest possi- 
ble number of people, endow a character 
with that emotion, give him a definite trait 
to determine how he shall react to given 
stimuli, then face him with an obstacle that 
will apparently overcome him, and make him 
struggle, and struggle, and struggle! When 
our hero has accomplished his objective, our 
story is finished. 

The second story I wrote was a four-part 
serial, for boys. I sent it to Boys’ Life. 
Here is what the editor’s personal letter said : 


“Herewith, I am returning “Ghost Of The 
See-Paw-Pu.” I am sorry that it has to go back 
to you. We have found it a very pleasant story, 
and agree that it makes interesting reading, but 
feel that it is not quite as strong for our purpose, 
as some of the other serial material that has 
been recently submitted to us. 

“Accept our apologies for the delay in reaching 
a decision. We are always rather slow in passing 
on serials, but not always as slow as this. 

“Thank you very much for giving us a chance 
at the story.” 

Editors want us to succeed if we show a 
spark of ability. Thus, my first efforts en- 
couraged rather than discouraged me. BUT, 
why was my serial not quite as strong as 
other stories submitted? I'll tell you: I 
knew practically nothing about plotting and 
not much about the other matters I’m trying 
to help you with in this article. 


In case our notion of the steps in plot- 
construction are hazy, let us glance at these 
features. FIRST, we select our main char- 
acters, in the manner already discussed. 
SECOND, we decide where our action shall 
take place—the locale of the story. THIRD, 
we determine upon an objective—what the 
conflict of the story shall be about. (This 
should be of general human interest and is 
colored by our story-purpose; that is, 
whether we are writing to instruct, enter- 
tain, amuse, etc., and the type of magazine 
we are aiming at.) FOURTH, our main 
character, in attempting to solve his prob- 
lem, is led into some kind of a complication, 
and his main trait shall lead him into the 
complication, FIFTH, in trying to extri- 
cate himself from the complication he has 
gotten into, our hero will be led naturally 
into a dilemma—he is forced to make a de- 
cision. If he takes the wrong step, disaster 
is sure to result—(suspense.) He chooses 
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what appears to be the most desirable of the 
two moves open tohim. This is his predica- 
ment. SIXTH, the result of his choice of 
action in his predicament leads him into a 
crisis. SEVENTH, we come to the climax. 
It appears (to the reader) that all is lost. 
However, an avenue of escape, (“planted” 
at the beginning of the story), is suddenly 
and unexpectedly opened up to the hero, and 
the story is finished. 

My method is to plot a story under these 
heads: Purpose; Locale; Characters ; Prob- 
lem; Obstacle; Complication ; Predicament ; 
Crisis ; Climax. 

With the plotting carefully done, I then 
expand the plot into a five hundred or thou- 
sand word synopsis. (With more experi- 
ence, I now think up the plot and write the 
synopsis the first time.) I have found it of 
great help to write the synopsis of a story 
two or three times. This gives me a very 
definite “skeleton” on which to hang the 
“flesh” of my yarn. The climax is very im- 
portant. It should be novel and, if possible, 
unexpected—but logical. It is the direct 
result of all the rest of the story. 


The introductions to our stories are like 
the billboards of a theater: They do a large 
part of the selling, and are, therefore, highly 
important. The main character and his 
problem should be made plain in the first 
paragraph, if possible, and certainly must 
be presented, at the latest, on the first page. 
This insures the reader’s attention, (and the 
editor’s as well.) 

Sometimes a strong, appropriate title will 
come to us as we plot a story, but, in most 
cases, I believe it can best be titled after the 
story is completed. However, we should 
be careful to invent a title that will com- 
mand attention, and, at the same time, “fit” 
the story. Recently I read a love story ina 
pulp magazine in which the title had no 
place: It was never mentioned nor even al- 
luded to in the story—it had absolutely 
nothing to do with the yarn in any way. 
Obviously, this is straining too hard after 
an interesting title. 

If the hard-learned convictions set down 
in this article serve you as guide posts to 
further, and more determined and better 
directed efforts, I shall be happy. 


BUILDING A PLAY 


Ry Carr. WALTER 


ARCHER FROST 


Author of “Cape Smoke’, “No Questions Asked”, “Dead 


Men Talk”, “Singapore”, etc. 


Formerly associate editor 


ot Munsey’s, and fiction editor of Good Housekeeping. 


HE writing or building of a play, for 

the most part, is just a plain job to be 
studied and worked at as you would 

study any other job you wanted to master. 
The subject of your play may be anything 
you like and you may lay the scenes any- 
where you like. Most successful plays deal 
with some every-day phase of ordinary life. 
Most of the people who will go to see your 
play on Broadway or anywhere, are plain 
people; they are the best judges of plays 
in the world and they will live through every 
instant of your play if you will let them—I 
mean, they instinctively want to live what 
your actors and actresses are going through, 


there on the stage of your theatre. When 
the first woman was carried out into the 
lobby of the Martin Beck theatre in New 
York, where my play, “Cape Smoke”, was 
running, I said to James Rennie, my leading 
man: 

“T hope she’s all right.” 

“T hope she dies in the lobby,” cracked 
some hard-boiled trouper. 

Experience has approved certain forms 
of Play Construction, and, in my opinion, 
the Three-Act Play form is the safest, cer- 
tainly for the beginner. Generally speaking, 
the third act of a four-act play almost al- 
ways completes the story, leaving the fourth 
act an anti-climax. 
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Let us take act by act what I call the 
Three-Act Play form: 


ACT I 

In this first act, lay your ground work: 
give the “Cause” of what follows. Establish 
the characters which appear in this act. 
Plant, by reference to them, characters to 
come into the play later. 

Whether you are writing a plot-play, i.e., 
one depending mainly on physical action, or 
a character-conflict play, depending on emo- 
tional clash, you must, in this first act, build 
up a suspense which shall carry through 
from act 1 into act 2 and through that into 
your last act, act 3, as O’Neill did in his 
“Anna Christie”; as Colton and Randolph 
did in their “Rain”, and as Eugene Walter 
did in his “The Easiest Way’, etc. 

As an example, take the first act of “Anna 
Christie’ the character of Chris, Anna’s 
simple, old father, is established; then the 
character of Anna herself as she was; then 
the character of Martha; then the character 
of Anna as she now is, a prostitute. We see 
that Anna’s father, in his simplicity, does not 
suspect this. We feel Anna’s regret at her 
past as she now feels her father’s pride in 
her and her dread that he may find out the 
truth about her. Thus O’Neill established a 
“Cause”, and the carrying through of the 
sympathy and suspense, accompanying that 
“Cause”, into the second act. 

In the first act of Eugene Walter’s “The 
Easiest Way”, the characters of Laura and 
Madison, respectively, are brought out with 
the clarity of an etching by Madison’s tell- 
ing Laura that he knows what her past life 
has been and what his has been; then their 
promise to go straight with each other and 
work for their marriage; then Brockton’s 
cynical prophecy that Laura will not have 
the strength of character to stand privation 
and poverty but will go back to her life of 
the easiest way. Thus Walter set the 
“Cause” and the suspense and sympathy in 
that great first act of his. 


ACT II 
In your second act, you must show the 
Effect” of the “Cause” you established in 
your first act. I want particularly to stress 
the fact that this “Effect”, here in act 2, is 
not the “Final Result” but is something 
which leads to that final result. 

To illustrate what I mean, let us take up 
the second act of “Anna Christie”: In this 
act we see Anna responding to the clean, 
open air life she now leads with her father. 
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For the first time in her life, she has a fair 
chance. Then Matt Burke arrives; he ideal- 
izes her; she and he instantly fall in love 
with each other, real love. 

Now is established the “Effect” which, in 
this case, is Anna’s keen remorse at the life 
she had led, her fear that Matt will find out 
about it, and her sense of obligation to con- 
fess her past to him for he has asked her 
to marry him—all this, I say again, is 
clear-cut “Effect” inevitably following the 
“Cause”, her past life as a prostitute, as 
established in the first act. 


As another example of good structure: 
take the second act of “The Easiest Way”, 
where Laura is struggling with poverty and 
trying to keep straight but is tempted to go 
back to the easiest way just as Brockton, in 
act 1, had said she would—all this, I repeat, 
the inevitable “Effect” in this second act, 
of the “Cause” established in the first act. 
Here, too, you have strong sympathy and 
steadily-mounting suspense carrying over 
from the end of this second act into the 
next act, as in O’Neill’s “Anna Christie’. 


ACT III 

In this, your third act, and I suggest 
your last act, comes your climax, your 
“Final Result”. This final result, mind you, 
must follow logically and convincingly from 
the “Cause” you established in your first 
act, and the “Effect” you established in your 
second act. 

Again, for example, let us turn to 
O’Neill’s “Anna Christie” and take its last 
act: In the preceding act, Anna had been 
goaded past enduring by her sense of re- 
morse; she has admitted to Matt her love 
for him but says she can’t marry him; he 
jeers at her for saying that she loves him 
but can’t marry him; Anna’s father is jeal- 
ous of Matt; both men scold Anna; her 
nerves snap and in coarse language she tells 
them both about her past life. Her father 
is struck dumb. Matt is hurled into almost 
insane fury and agony of heart; he turns 
on her, when she begs him to trust her and 
understand; he calls her every name his fury 
can find, starts to kill her, then bursts away 
saying he will go to hell for refuge. He 
bursts away, cursing her. Her father, too, 
leaves her. 

Then, in the last act, her father comes 
back and is reconciled with Anna. But she 
is heart-broken, desperate, reckless, re- 
strained only by hope that, after all, Matt 
may come back. Then he does come back 
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and, in a wonderful scene, he and Anna are 
reconciled for marriage—the clearest pos- 
sible “Final Result” of the “Cause” in act 
1 and the “Effect” in act 2 of this great 
play, which would have been still greater, in 
my opinion, if O’Neill had written it in 
three acts instead of four. 

In the last act of “The Easiest Way”, 
Madison, Laura’s fiance, comes to New 
York rich and on the square to marry Laura. 
He finds her in the luxurious apartment in 
which Brockton again has placed her. Laura 
tells Madison that she had paid for the 
apartment out of her salary as an actress. 
Madison believes her. Brockton comes in 
and tells Madison the truth. Madison 
leaves Laura. Brockton, too, deserts her. 
Laura puts on her flashiest gown and 
plunges along the easiest way, the only thing 
convincingly possible, in view of the 
“Cause” and the “Effect” Walter had estab- 
lished so skillfully, in the preceding acts of 
this famous play. 

I urge upon the student the study of 
Pinero’s great play, “Jris”, still another great 
play which I firmly believe would have been 
much greater if it had been written in three 
acts, but with a last act almost unique in its 
artistry and power. The way Pinero built 
his last act in that play I consider much 
stronger even than the way in which Eugene 
Walter, in “The Easiest Way’, handled a 
not dissimilar situation. Compare, too, with 
this last act of great Pinero’s “Jris” the 
weaker treatment Galsworthy gave a similar 
scene at the end of his play, “The Fugitive”. 

Dialogue: In writing the dialogue of your 
play, use short sentences — assuming that 
you write ten words to a line of your typing, 
run longer than three lines to a speech just 
as little as possible. I know that you will 
have to; you will have to go five lines, at 
times ; at times, perhaps, eight lines or even 
ten, but only very rarely, mind you. If you 
work hard at it, you won’t have to run as 
long as that to a speech twice a year. 

When you have, for instance, a speech 
with five lines in it, break it up, as you can, 
with some natural interruption. For in- 
stance, suppose that your hero, Frank Went- 
worth, comes in and tells his wife, Mary, 
that he has completed and patented and sold 
an invention which puts them on Easy Street 
for the rest of their lives. Obviously Frank 
has a good deal to tell the happy Mary. His 
narrative may run fifty or a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty words. Let Frank start 
his story; then, when he has told Mary 





forty or fifty words of it, have her break in 
with just the one word: 

“Frank!” She cries this out delightedly, 
proudly. Frank smiles, and goes on with 
his speech. After he has got about forty 
words farther on with it, have Mary say: 

“Wait, dear, I want father to come in and 
hear the rest of this.” Father comes in, and 
Frank goes on with his story and finishes it 
without having spoken more than forty or 
fifty words in one continuous speech. 

Another device for breaking up a long 
speech is to resort to stage business: open- 
ing or shutting a window, the ringing of the 
telephone, any one of a thousand legitimate 
ways of averting the burden and danger of 
too long speeches. 

Use words as well as situations which ac- 
tors and actresses can, as the stage saying 
is, “get their teeth into”, that is, get emo- 
tion from words as well as situations to 
which your actors and actresses will re- 
spond. Keep your dialogue colloquial. Give 
your actors and actresses the words which, 
in real life, they would use instinctively if 
turned physically and mentally into the 
characters you ask them to portray. 

One of the finest examples of realistic 
dialogue in the history of drama is that place 
in the last act of “Anna Christie” where 
Anna, broken down by the violence of 
Matt’s abuse and her own sense of guilt, 
says to him, her voice breaking with 
wretchedness : 

“Oh, for Gawd’s sake, Matt, leave me 
alone! Go away! Don’t you see I’m 
licked? Why d’you want to keep on 
kicking me?” 

It is not alone by his genius for con- 
struction that O’Neill gets his great effects; 
he calls to his aid equally his genius for the 
most realistic dialogue. 

In plot, there is almost nothing new under 
the sun. But any trite plot or situation offers 
infinite possibilities of new treatment. The 
faithful old triangle: two men and one 
woman or two women and one man, old as 
time though it is, is always capable of be- 
ing presented from a new angle or treated 
with novelty. 

An old and successful playwright once 
told me that if you placed two of your char- 
acters, a man and a woman, in a posttion 
where they had instantly to make an ure- 
vocable decision, you had drama, and that, 
he said, was the only rule there was in the 
building of a play. 

That old craftsman was right. 
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are some don’ts which the beginner should 
remember: Don’t preach in your play—your 
audience wants to be entertained, not in- 
structed. Don’t try to write tragedy in your 
frst play, for it probably is the most diffi- 
cult to do effectively and certainly is the 
most difficult to sell to a manager in this 
country where the audiences prefer the 
happy ending. 

If, however, you must try a tragedy for 
your fire play, study first “Camille”, 
“Madame X”, “The Easiest Way” and, of 
course, “Jris’”’, for its last act. You can get 
these plays by sending to Samuel French, 
play publisher, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, asking of course, the price of 
each, for the prices of plays vary consider- 
ably. If you don’t care to buy them, you 
can get them in a library. 

Don’t copy anyone’s style. Be yourself. 
Write an honest story and build an honest 
play on it. Then, when you think you’ve 
got it done, read it aloud again and blue 
pencil out every syllable you can. Be wary 
of covering too long an interval of time in 
your play or indicate too long an interval 
between your acts. 

Study! Write! Re-write! It has been 
truly said that a play is not written but re- 
written, and a play is not written but built. 

Do your play with the smallest cast you 
can and the fewest possible changes of 
scenery and you will proportionately in- 
crease your prospect of seeing your piece in 
a theatre. 

For the “show and fireworks which bang” 
type of sizzling melodrama, see Frank 
Wead’s three-act play, “Ceiling Zero”, at the 
Music Box in New York. It looks like an- 
other “What Price Glory’ brand of hit. 
“The Distaff Side,” too, may be studied; it 
was not in any sense a great play, in my 
opinion, yet stood out among the New York 
plays this winter and represented probably 
the new trend, if there really is such a 
thing. Sybil Thorndyke played the female 
lead superbly and gave distinction to what 
seemed to me a very ordinary vehicle. 

Study the new plays as they come along, 
the new hits. You've got to keep up-to-date 
in playwriting as in everything else. But 
always remember that Anne Nichols packed 
her “Abie’s Irish Rose” with love, laughter 
and tears and for five years packed that 
Broadway theatre. 

It was Wilkie Collins who said that we 
writers must “MAKE ’EM LAUGH! 
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MAKE ’EM CRY! AND MAKE ’EM 
WAIT!” 

Your audience comes to you begging to 
be stirred emotionally. It is for you to build 


so skilfully that your art will thrill. 





7 ry. 
PLAY MARKETS 

Gusiav Blum, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
City (Room 1302), Theatrical Producer will read 
promising dramatic material with a view to pro- 
duction on Broadway. Only full-length plays will 
be considered. Mystery plays and farces are not 
wanted. The type of play preferred is the theme 
play which has something significant to say. Re- 
turn postage must accompany manuscript. If ac- 
ceptable, play will be considered according to terms 
of Basic Minimum Agreement of the Authors’ 
League. 

John W. Glassner, American playreader for the 
Theater Guild, 245 West 52nd St. N. Y. City, 
writes: “We are open to all kinds of plays pro- 
vided they are not cheap melodramas or hollow 
musical dramas. Plays should have literary dis- 
tinction and should have something important to 
say. New authors are welcome, and we try to 
be as patient and open minded as possible. Plays 
with native American material are favored; es- 
pecially when they are incisive. 

Theodore J. Hammerstein, 1564 Broadway, N. 
Y. City, writes us: “We are always interested 
in new plays, and will be pleased to read any 
play of real merit. The present field is wide open 
to new author’s of ability. 

Laurence L. Weber, 220 W. 48th Street, N. 
Y. City, writes: “I am in the market always for 
good plays. By “good plays” I mean those that 
would attract a public that are willing to pay up 
to $3 for admission. In 1934 we read 1080 plays, 
all of which we rejected. Of these 28 were ac- 
cepted by other producers and not one of them 
ran more than 3 weeks.” 

Adelaide Walker, playreader for the Theater 
Union, 103 W. 14th. Street, N. Y. City, writes: 
“Our requirements are of a special kind. We are 
interested in plays of social content; plays written 
primarily from a working class point of view 
though the characters and the subjects can be as 
widely varied as the playwright chooses to make 
them. In other words, all our plays need not be 
about strikes, nor need they be serious plays. 
Just now we are looking for a comedy.” 

Barnard Hewitt, Montana Masquers, (a callege 
theatrical group) State University of Montana, 
Missoula, Mont. will read for possible production 
unproduced full length plays especially dealing with 
American life. 

Norman C, Pinkus, 250 West 52nd Street, Alvin 
Theater, N. Y. City, will be very glad to receive 
scripts from free lance writers: “It is difficult 
to say exactly what a producer requires in the 
way of a script. The natural answer would be, 
a good script. However, I am interested in any- 
thing but Costume plays.” 

H. C. Potter of Potter & Haight, 236 West 
44th Street, N. Y. C., writes: “I am always ready 
to read new play; a dramatic adaption of a 
short story or novel; or a translation of a foreign 
play or any subject. Plays submitted must be 
typed.” 

(Continued to Page 52 














WHY THEY SELL 


One of a Series of Articles Analyzing Shop Tricks of Famed Authors. 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


Author of “The Profit in Writing,’ “Stories You Can Sell,” “Writing 
Novels io Sell,” “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” “Mistress of Spears,” Ete. 


HY has Zona Gale won such great 
and steady success over the long pe- 
riod since 1911, when she gained her 

first big triumph by taking Delineator’s 
prize of $2,000 in a short-story contest? 
Above all, it is because she sees and in- 
terprets American life so keenly and thor- 
oughly—the human beings her readers know 
and can recognize in every one of her many 
stories. 

Meredith Nicholson called her a genius, 
and claimed that her work is going to last 
a long time because it is “real American 
stuff, naked and unashamed.” Henry Syd- 
nor Harrison, May Sinclair, Edna Ferber, 
William Lyon Phelps, George Madden Mar- 
tin, Alice Hegan Rice, Marie Oemler, Grace 
Sartwell Mason, and dozens of other fa- 
mous writers, editors, and critics have ran- 
sacked their vocabularies in praise of Miss 
Gale. 

More than any other country, America 
is blessed with many brilliant women 
writers. Miss Gale has always met keen 
competition from her own sex, which has 
played so great a part in the development 
of our vast array of high-class fiction maga- 
zines, far and away the world’s greatest 
national total of such current publications. 
She stands as one of the best representa- 
tives of the women writers of America, if 
not the very best and the most representa- 
tive. Comparisons are invidious, but few 
writers or readers, I imagine, would place 
Zona Gale below any other woman who con- 
tributes regularly to the best smooth-paper 
and “quality” magazines, though they might 
think that two or three of their favorites 
are as good. 

Practically speaking, all of the leading 
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women writers in this country are distin- 
guished by a happy combination of spirit 
and technique. They try to paint life as 
they see it around them, whatever their en; 
vironment and background may chance to 
be. Their writing is dominated by sym- 
pathy and pity for those whose faults, fol- 
lies, and foibles they perceive. Far more 
than the men, taken as a whole, they are 
human in the sense of Terence’s famous say- 
ing. “Nothing human is alien to me.” 


Zona Gale gives this explanation herself 
in the modest preface to her collection of 
smooth-paper stories, “Old-Fashioned 
Tales,” although she doesn’t know she is 
giving it, but merely states an ideal for 
writers : 


“One writes a story because one sees, in some 
sharper light, an aspect of event or of character or 
of relationship, and one is ‘obsessed’ to record it. 
Without troubling to admit it, one believes oneself 
momentarily to have divined a little more—more 
man, more woman, more event—than meets the 
daily eye. The reasonable expectation of a reader 
is to borrow, while being amused, that special look 
at living which the story-writer records; to catch, 
perhaps, his sense of more, of more than. This 
may be a possible analysis of the urge to write fic- 
tion and the willingness to read it: One discerns, 
while being amused by writing, or even by reading 
fiction, that we all see life as sleep-walkers; and 
to wonder whether life is not more than that which 
we believe it to be. 

“If a story does this, if it lets one briefly look 
within people or moments, then it is a story. But 
if it is a record of the external alone, however 
skillfully arranged, then it is not sharing in the 
story provinces, but has stopped short at the bright 
frontier.” 


Over and over again—on every page of 
her work, indeed—Zona Gale lends to her 
reader “that special look at living,” that 
sense of more than meets his daily eye. It 1s 
her fairy wand, her fencing foil, her magi- 
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cal formula if you will. Anybody can own 
it, Everybody does own it in fleeting mo- 
ments of insight and sympathy. Aren’t we 
continually being surprised by something we 
suddenly see in people or events, or by some- 
thing brought to our notice by another ordi- 
naty “sleep-walker,” wide awake for the 
moment? “Yes, you're right about that 
girl,” we may say in a typical instance out 
of thousands in daily life. “She does look 
tragic underneath her smile, though very few 
would see it most of the time.” 

When a master of the art of fencing beats 
aless expert fencer, both have equally good 
foils. The difference is that the former has 
trained himself to use his foil in a masterly 
way, a matter of tuition and practice to de- 
velop natural aptitude, while the latter has 
not. You have Zona Gale’s foil, or one like 
hers. But the way to use the foil cannot be 
gained in a few moments or a few days, no 
matter how carefully you study her work. 
You can only get that “special look at liv- 
ing,” as she does, by cultivating a faculty 
which lies dormant in most of us most of 
the time. In other words, you must try 
daily to stop going through life like a sleep- 
walker who only sees in persons and inci- 
dents that which lies upon the surface. Also, 
you must practice expressing any “special 
look at living” in a way that’s a bit different 
from the way another person, catching the 
same “sense of more,” might put it. 

Here’s a very simple example. In one 
of those “Old-Fashioned Tales’ that are no 
more old-fashioned than humanity itself, a 
man named Mallard meets a girl who agrees 
toall his suggestions and ideas. This pleases 
him because it is a new experience in his 
life. One might quite naturally write it in 
some such way as this: 

Mallard was pleased by Milicent’s habit of ready 
agreement to everything he suggested. It was quite 
new to him, for he had never lived among men and 
women who cared to defer to his opinions and ideas. 

But Zona Gale’s special look at living in 
this little instance is to visualize Mallard as 
4 poor tomcat, a sort of alley cat that had 
never known petting. Her cultivated facul- 
ties of sympathy and insight come into play. 
She is obsessed to record the “sharper light” 
in which she sees the man so used to being 


snubbed : 
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“Mallard was exquisitely soothed. He had known 
little of the delicate and delightful emotion of being 
agreed with. No one had ever cared to practice 
upon Mallard agreement as an art. Always he had 
lived among more or less instinctive men who said, 
forthright, that which they thought and never had 
troubled to see how their thought settled upon 
Mallard’s unstroked fur. Unstroked he had gone 
through the world, believing that this was the way 
all mankind went.” 

But this “special look at living,” cultivated 
from salad days, along with the technique 
that expresses it, is only one of many good 
reasons why Zona Gale ranks among the 
foremost writers of America; why her 
stories appear in such a varied group of pub- 
lications as the Yale Review, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Liberty, and Harper’s; and 
why her books are to be found in the cir- 
culating libraries listed as “good renters,” 
as well as in the public libraries which often 
look with scorn upon the circulating library’s 
‘best renters.” 


, 


OW does she begin her stories? The 

“slick paper” magazines cannot stand 
for a “blood and thunder” opening of the 
Terror Tales type, but it is necessary to 
show from the start that you have an inter- 
esting story to relate. Let’s look at some of 
Zona Gale’s starts. “Strong Angel,” in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, begins: “Gracia sat 
in a small room of her quite lovely home in 
the country, and looked thoughtfully at the 
troubled face of Miss Merry Blount. Merry 
was young, made for happiness, but she 
looked inordinately sad.” There’s the set- 
ting brought in deftly and unobtrusively, 
the characters delineated, and the problem 
immediately foreshadowed. In the next few 
words Merry explains her troubles, and 
Gracia recalls a similar problem of her own. 


The story is about Gracia and how she 
won Jeffrey, her husband. A less competent 
writer would have gone into considerable 
detail about Merry and her difficulties, and 
as a result made her story so important to 
the reader that when Gracia’s story was told, 
the reader would have skipped over it hur- 
riedly until the reappearance of Merry. Zona 
Gale does not make this mistake. Her story 
is about Gracia, and the introduction is just 
long enough to interest the reader in the 
problem, and to keep him reading on to find 












a 


how Gracia has met her own similar prob- 
lem. 

In another issue of the same magazine is 
“A Woman Curiously Cold,’ which, I be- 
lieve, was purchased by a photoplay com- 
pany and produced, as usual, under a differ- 
ent title, so that few people realized Zona 
Gale was the original author. Probably Miss 
Gale will realize it, if she sees the photo- 
play, but this is problematical.* 

“Tf only one need not tell one’s wife! Ronny 
drove home that night knowing that this could be 
put off no longer. She had to know—and from 
him, lest somebody else should tell her. If only 
he had begun warning her two years ago that things 
were going badly! But he hadn’t. He had been 
too vain of her good opinion. He had wanted to 
continue to be the successful business man, the good 
provider. And now all that was done. He was a 
failure—and Sally had to know.” 

Compare this with the start of “Magna,” 
in Harper’s: 

“Pethner came to the door of his shop, which was 
advertised to be ‘suburban,’ and looked down the 
street for his daughter. There she came, Magna, 
as trim as a willow whistle, and there came the 
person Bolo Marks who pursued her. Still, Pethner 
wondered, watching angrily, could it be called pur- 
suit when Magna went out of her way to meet him? 
She, she was the pursuer. Tonight they would have 
this out.” 

Two vivid starts, both workmanlike, both 
immediately interesting, both told from the 
viewpoint of an important character. But 
note the difference in the characters of 
Ronny and Pethner. Without a word of 
description or character delineation, save in- 
directly through the character’s viewpoint, 
Miss Gale has pictured, on the one hand, a 
desperate husband, so much in love with his 
wife that we can forgive him for his small 
deceit, and on the other, an angry father, 
uncompromising, but just enough to see 
both sides of his problem. 

In every case Miss Gale carefully creates 
the immediate interest of the reader, in most 
instances by showing or foreshadowing the 
problem, and helping matters along by 
briefly but vividly picturing the characters 
so that the reader knows them. Miss Gale’s 
flair for characterization is one of the most 
important factors in her success. She does 
not devote paragraphs to a description of a 
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character and his intricate thought processes, 
but instead visualizes that character clearly 
and breathes life into him as Venus did to 
Pygmalion’s statue Galatea. Everything 
that character does and says is a logical out- 
growth of his character. Being that person, 
he could not act differently without being 
manifestly out of character. In “4 Woman 
Curiously Cold,’ Ronny, after facing the 
fact of his financial failure, makes practical 
plans for the future, which include giving up 
his wife. The wife refuses to be shunted 
off, returning to the new apartment at the 
last moment. 

“*Ronny,’ she tells him. ‘If you had only let me 
see before that it mattered to you—about my going.’ 

“‘Didn’t let you see?’ said Ronny. ‘Didn’t let you 
see? I’ve done nothing but let you see.’ 

“ *No,’ she said, ‘no, Ronny. You didn’t. Think 
back. You just tried to make me say I minded the 
failure.’ ” 

No mock heroics—no attempt at suicide, 
thwarted by the wife’s last-minute arrival. 
Instead, the characters — whom the reader 
recognizes as himself, his wife, or the girl 
next door — behave rationally. Modern 
smooth-paper writers have realized that 
there is far more emotional power and 
drama in real life problems of everyday 
people than in melodramatic adventures of 
“heroes,” “villains,” and “heroines.” Wit- 
ness the popularity of such novels as Edna 
Ferber’s “Cimarron,’ both the novel and 
the photoplay, which showed that the build- 
ers of the American West were human be- 
ings with the same problems that beset us 
today, and that their hours were not spent 
interminably bouncing over the prairies in 
covered wagons taking pot-shots at Indians. 

Far more stories, otherwise up to stand- 
ard, are turned down because of weak char- 
acterization than most writers realize. “All 
we need is a good plot,” they are apt to 
think. “Characterization will take care of 
itself.” 





This viewpoint, of course, is a false one. 
Plotting cannot take the place of character- 
ization, for good characterization is more 
important than a strong plot. We are not 
interested in what happens to people unless 
we are interested in them personally. Zona 
Gale mixes the two ingredients judiciously 
and thus makes a very palatable cake. 
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The unarrived writer is apt to remark 
plantively, “But I haven’t got a name like 
Zona Gale! Editors will buy anything from 
her, just because her name is worth money 
to them. If I were as famous, I could sell 
all my duds.” 

Sad, but hardly true. How did Zona Gale 
establish her name and reputation among 
editors? And how does she maintain it? 
You may be very sure that if she were con- 
tent to supply her editors with carelessly 
written and badly constructed stories, her 
descent would be as sudden as that of Icarus 
or Phaeton. Miss Gale has long been an es- 
tablished figure in American literature, but 
she was not always one. In her youth she 
came to New York and spent three years as 
a reporter on the old JV orld—invaluable 
training, by the way, In 1904 she returned 
to her native town of Portage, Wisconsin, 
and has lived there ever since. 

Don’t think that Miss Gale can get by 
“on her name,” popular though it is. Like 
all established authors, she has set a stand- 
ard for herself, and she must maintain or 
surpass that standard. Editors and readers 
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are quick to discover and hasten a falling 
star’s descent. Scores fell while Miss Gale 
was rising. You can hardly walk along 
Broadway or Hollywood Boulevard without 
meeting both writers and picture actors once 
highly popular, but now out at elbows be- 
cause they failed to keep on measuring up 
to the public’s requirements. 


ONA GALE writes about real people, 

faced with real problems which might 
beset any of us. In one of her stories a hus- 
band is faced with financial failure—and 
that’s not such an alien situation that read- 
ers cannot visualize themselves in the same 
predicament. The fillip of novelty in this 
yarn is the serious problem facing the man 
—that of confessing his deception and fac- 
ing the future. 

In another story, “For Better or Worse,” 
published in the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
January, 1935, a young couple get married 
after the girl has been led to believe, by a 
malicious guest, that the young fellow is en- 
gaged to somebody else. A great many 
stories have been written about the lovers 
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who marry, but not many have been told, 
as this one is, from the viewpoint of the 
bride’s parents. There’s a novel twist and 
especially well slanted for the Journal. An 
unusual viewpoint re-vitalizes a familiar 
tale. Strong in human interest, this story 
points an unobtrusive moral, for, after the 
young couple have overheard a dialogue, 
poignant through its very restraint, between 
Eileen’s father and mother, they realize that 
“there seemed to be more about their wed- 
ding than they had had any idea that there 
was. In fact, they had not understood their 
wedding, and perhaps never had wholly un- 
derstood any wedding until now.” 

Here, too, is a subject that hits home to 


every reader. Likewise, in “Magna,” in 
Harper’s, Zona Gale tells the old, old story 


about two men and a girl. Slanted for this 
quality magazine, the story is strong in char- 
acterization, correspondingly slight in dra- 
matic action. In most instances drama is 
suggested rather than depicted. Restraint is 
the keynote of the story, but the reader is 
made to feel subconsciously the surging 
tides of emotion that race below the surface. 

Magna’s “steady” is Bolo, but when she 
meets her cousin, Alec Pethner, she is 
“swept, as if she were in water, by a feeling 
strange to her, in all her twenty years.” But 
there is no expression of this in her every- 
day chatter to Alec. In real life people don’t 
rush into each other’s arms at first sight, 
although they do in the gayer “slicks.” Vi- 
cissitudes sweep Bolo away, leaving him 
half-conscious in a hospital. The keynote of 
the story is struck when a lawyer declaims: 

“ ‘Love is a madness. Love is a fever.’ 

Do you believe that?’ she asked Alec, at the 
recess, 

“ “Anybody who loves deeply knows it, 
‘Isn’t that true, Magna?’ 

“She was silent. She was hearing in another 
voice: 

“ ‘Tove watcheth .. . when weary it is not tired, 
when frightened it is not disturbed, when put upon 
it giveth for distresses only love.’” 

Or, in other words, the demonstrative 
lover, passionate and emotional, in conflict 
with the inarticulate, faithful lover, each 
pleading his cause. Or, in Miss Daisy Ba- 
con’s Love Story, the handsome, wealthy 
playboy, who spends lavishly, in opposition 
to the strong-jawed, quiet chap, who doesn't 


tm) 


’ said Alec. 
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take the heroine to a theatre because he’s 
saving for their cottage. The same basic 
formula, but handled in a way to make it 
acceptable to a quality magazine. 

Note the realism and the restraint of the 
note in which Magna breaks with Alec: 


“Dear Alec: 

“This that we have is not love as I want love 
to be. I may never find it again, but I shall take 
nothing less. Good-by, Alec. 

“Magna.” 

Zona Gale’s dialogue is worth the careful 
study of the new writer. Note her faculty 
for making words count. Refer to the sev- 
eral starts quoted. A less experienced writer 
might take several paragraphs to tell what 
Miss Gale packs neatly into one. Nor is 
there any question of cramming too much 
into too small a space. A novice, striving 
to make every word count, is apt to over- 
reach himself and tell in a sparse sentence 
what really needs development in four. A 
fine balance must be struck, and one of the 
best ways to judge how to strike it is to 
study the work of Zona Gale and other 
leading “quality” writers. 

The reader is impressed with the aptness 
of the terms she uses; no other word, he 
feels, would fit the situation and the story 
so neatly. One is inclined to think that each 
of Miss Gale’s stories is placed on a care- 
fully regulated diet before she permits it to 
make its bow to an editor. Try your hand, 
if you will, at cutting “A Woman Curiously 
Gold,” or any of the others. You will be 
impressed with the way Miss Gale makes 
words work for her—how she puts nothing 
in her stories that is not necessary to their 
development. 


Minor touches, comparatively unimportant 
details, lend color, interest, and realism to 
her stories, A phrase here, a brief scene 
there, and a story takes on the well-rounded 
form that makes it a finished job. In “For 
Better or Worse,” the parents half-guiltily 
plan on having codfish once a week. 

““And creamed dried beef !’ 

“‘And rice pudding !’ 


“‘And when we have a strawberry shortcake, we 
won't have anything but strawberry shortcake. 
Make a whole meal of nr” 
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NOTICE 


If you are sincerely ambitious of ‘“‘crossing the bar’’ send 
me any three of your rejected short stories, together with 
a brief history of your writing career. I will study your 
work and analyse it as a whole, pointing out your strong 
and weak points, advising what path to follow. A long, per- 
sonal report. No bunk. 10% commission on sale. Send 
$2 with mss. 


RICHARD CONWAY 


Author, Editor, Literary Critic of the New York 
Sunday Enquirer 


819 Riverside Drive. New York City 
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The Writer's Market 


Revised through February, 1935, The 
Writer’s Market 1935 edition has been re- 
viewed favorably by over 250 newspapers 
and magazines. It gives the name, address 
and editorial requirements of ALL writer’s 
markets, including every reliable paying 
market. Nothing is omitted. Verse, novels, 
radio, syndicates, art, fiction, serials, jokes 
—you find markets for them all in The 
Writer’s Market. 


Price $3.00 
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Leaves From an Editor’s Note Book 
by SUMNER BLOSSOM, 
Editor, The American Magazine. 


How 1 Write — 
by Norvell Page, 
Author of over 1,000,000 words of published 
fiction. 

Four Ways to Slant 
by LURTON BLASSINGAME, 
Showing how the same story may be slanted 
four different ways to the confession, slick, 
quality, and pulp groups with step by step 
examples throughout. 

How to Write Radio Continuity 
by DON BECKER, 
Continuity Editor, WLW. This article in- 
cludes a full-length radio play. 

Louis Bromfield’s Book Methods 
by A. L. FIERST, 
How Bromfield writes his novels. 
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All Book Markets listed in detail. 
All Fiction Markets, and a large two-color 
feature picture section. 

Essentials of Successful Writing 
by DARRAGH ALDRICH, 
Author of numerous best sellers. 


Edited by ARON M. MATHIEU 


Buy your copy of The Writer's 1935 Year Book at 
our large down town newsstand, or direct from 
titer's Digest for only 25c. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ANY new writers tell me, “I cant 
seem to write for the pulps, but I SUup- 
pose I must. They tell me there’s no chance 
of selling stories to the slicks.” That’s quite 
wrong. The editors of the great smooth- 
paper magazines are just as anxious to dis- 
cover new talent as Leo Margulies or Amita 
Fairgrieve. This was clearly shown some 
time ago when Joseph McCord, a new 
writer, sold the serial rights of his novel, 
“Bugles Going By,” to McCall’s, one of the 
best markets in the country. It was proved, 
too, when Mrs. Ella Stephens Pritchard was 
hailed as a find by Delineator, and by Lib- 
erty’s purchase of Mary Bickel’s serial. 

The writer who likes to read the stories 
in the smooth-paper type of magazine, and 
who feels that he could write for Delineator, 
Pictorial Review, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Ladies’ Home Journal, and such mar- 
kets, should by all means do so. If Zona 
Gale had tried to write for an action-pulp 
or a detective fiction magazine, probably she 
would not have achieved her enviable liter- 
ary success. As the Duchess said to Alice 
just before the bloodthirsty Queen arrived, 
“I quite agree with you, and the moral of 
that is—‘Be what you would seem to be’— 
or, if you’d like it put more simply, ‘Never 
imagine yourself not to be otherwise than 
what it might appear to others that you 
were or might have been was not otherwise 
than what you had been would have ap- 
peared to them to be otherwise.’ ” 

Finally, if you want to sell like Zona 
Gale, never forget that she won by dint of 
hard and persistent work. You may say she 
is a genius, a person of brilliant mind, a 
woman with a wonderful brain, and all the 
rest of it; but she made herself that kind of 
individual. Her early literary output, al- 
though very prolific, was amateurish. The 
editors evidently thought so, for she wrote 
steadily from her college graduation in 189 
with no acceptance until 1904, when Success 
used her first nationally published story. 
During the years of her newspaper work in 


New York, she wrote several plays and § 


failed to sell them, but at last “Miss Lulu 
Bett” and “Mr. Pitt” added the laurels of 
the playwright to those of the short-story 
writer and the novelist. 
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Looking back over her life, Mrs. W. L. 
Breese (to use her married name) would 
not deny that she has been richly rewarded 
for those years of rejection slips and other 
years of hard work and slight success, but 
she must wonder whether certain clever 
writers whom she knew in earlier days 
would have won similar success if they had 
stuck to the fight, as she did, instead of 
quitting under disappointment. 


The Writine World 


By Davi B. HAMPTON 

For six consecutive months Mary Pick- 
rorD’s book “Why Not Try God?” has been 
been a best seller on the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune list. Burt Mac Brive (associate 
ed. Cosmos) flew down south to see 
CLEMENS RIPLEY, HERBERT RAVENEL SASS 
& Rex Beacn. D. L. CHAmpers (V. P. 
Bobbs-Merrill), spent most of April in New 
York. The English market needs western 
novels. If you have these rights available 
on western novels published in this country 
you can sell in England. Percy WaxMAN 
(formerly ed. Pictorial Review), is now an 
associate ed. on Cosmos. L. T. WALLACE 
V.P. of Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Ltd.), 
says, “We are in the market for radio plays 
for our two programs—“First Nighter” (in 
its fifth year) and “Grand Hotel” (in its 
second year). 

Frazier (Spike) Hunt finished the book 
version of “The Bachelor Prince” and mo- 
toring back to his Canadian ranch. Ray 
Long now western editor of Liberty, with 
offices in Hollywood. 

Tuyra SAMTER WINSLow back from 
Hollywood looking happier and _ healthier 
than ever. Wittram A. Brapy at work on 
his memoirs . . . so are the Dotty SisTERs 
(Yanscr & RozrKa) ... theirs titled 
“Time Off”? Witttam Fapiman, Eastern 
story ed. for Goldwyn, out of hospital minus 
his appendix. Merritt Hutsurp (fomerly 
associate ed. of Saturday Evening Post), 





| occupies the same position on West Coast. 


Roy De S. Horn is both editor and agent. 

This Week, the new syndicate magazine, 
has more circulation than their presses can 
turn out. And they are buying stories of 
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Able Criticism 
@ Helps Able 
@ Writers Sell 


For fourteen years The 
Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST has been 
instrumental in helping hun- 
dreds of writers to success. 


Each script sent to our 
Criticism Department re- 
ceives the personal atten- 
tion of the Editor of WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST. 


The rates are $I for each 
1,000 words. This includes 
detailed criticism, revision 
suggestions, an analysis of 
your ability, and concrete 
marketing advice taken 
from our own files. Prompt 
service. 


Send scripts with check to 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East I2th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

































































































































FREE 


Analysis Test 
of Your Writing Ability 


Do you feel the urge to write? Why not find 
out if you have dormant writing ability that ean 
be developed into a money-making asset. Write 
today for Dr. Burton’s FREE Analysis Test. It 
will reveal your Story-Writing ability, indicate 
your power to create characters that live, to un- 
derstand human motives, ete. You will receive 
an expert critic’s frank opinion of your natural 
talent and present writing ability—also complete 
information on the 


RICHARD BURTON COURSE 
In Creative Writing 


This modern course in Creative Writing includes the Short Story, 
Article Writing and Newspaper Features It meets the needs of 
the present-day writer and prospective writer It brings to the 
student the fullness and richness of Dr. Burton’s wide experience 
as noted teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and author. It gives you 
a splendid personal training and individual coaching, saves you 
months of tedious effort, shows you how to write stories that 
sell. A valuable reference library of short-story masterpieces 
is included with the course. You also receive complete personal 
criticism of eight of your short stories. Write 
today for Free Analysis Test and complete in- 
formation. No obligation — no salesman will 
call. 








br. Burton 


Richard Burton Schools, Inc 


“The School of Personal Service in Creative 
Writing.”” 602-5 Burton Bidg., 1022 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





AT LAST 


A Fiction Market Guide 
For Only $1.00 Postpaid 


THE RIGHT MARKET 

1935 Edition 

Compiled by Walter Alderman 

Released May 20th 

Order YOUR copy today 

It condenses and appropriately classifies, for speedy reference, 
all the fiction requirements of a myriad of American and Ca- 
nadian periodicals, including the juvenile markets, the hnews- 
Papers and the syndicates. It contains a separate and complete 
list of the short-short story markets, a lengthy compilation of the 
English markets, and a supplement of the prominent publishing 


houses. 
A. D. Freese & Son, Publishers. 
Upland, Indiana. 





POETS—Poetry Book Contest and Texas Centennial Poem Con- 
test, closing date August 1. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for Prize Program, free anthology plan, handwriting 
analysis, ete. “Help Yourself’ handbooks: SIGNS AND 
MARKERS, Road Information for Hitchhikers Along the 
Literary Highway, $1; VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED, 
$1; VERSE FORMS OLD AND nog $1; SECRETS OF 
SELLING VERSE, $! nap of these contains 900 PLACES 
TO SEND pore THE PRAC TICAL RHYMER, rhyme 
dictionary, $1; FIRST AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with market 
list, $1. ‘Any 2 books, $1.75; 3, $2.50; 4, $3.00; 5, $3.50; 


6, $4.00. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National 


Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Monthly Sinee May, 1929; $2 a Year, 25¢ Copy) 
702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas. 








WRITER'S NEW DEAL 


Let ‘‘Five Easy Lessons in Short Story Writing’’ lay the 
foundation of a successful career. Graded exercises. Market 
guide attached to book. Also certificate which entitles you 
to avail yourself of author” s eriticism service. Price $1. For 
further particulars address 


CLARION PUBLISHING CO. 
Suite 816W, 188 W. Randolph St. Chicago, I. 















WRITER’S 
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DIGEST 


1,500 and 3,500 word lengths. Oscar 
GRAEVE (ed. Delineator), writes the nicest 
rejection letters. BARRETT WILLovuGHBy 
writes exclusively of Alaska. Born and 
brought up there but now living in San 
Francisco. 

Fiction Parade is a new magazine on the 
stands. Idea is to reprint specially good 
short stories. All that to do about deporting 
JoHN StRACHEY was grand publicity for his 
book. Emit Lupwic busy doing articles 
for French newspapers. The Dutch Treat 
Show was better than ever this year. Oc- 
TAvUS Roy CoHEN in Hollywood on Para- 
mount assignment. GRACE Kinostey (L.A. 
Times, Calif.) columnist, visited N. Y. New 
syndicate started in Hartford, Conn. 
JosHuA KENNETH BOoLLES managing ed. 

Witt1AM H. Briccs (Harper & Broth- 
ers), back after a long seige of pneumonia. 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON now Minister to 
Venezuela, but promises to find time to fin- 
ish up some short stories. JoHN HELD, Jr, 
writes as well as he draws and vice versa. 
RicHARD R. SMITH resigned from Funk & 


Wagnalls to enter business for himself. } 


Herpert Mayes remains editor of Pictorial 
Review. RutH RAPHAEL (ed. Serenade), 
needs some novelettes. Good ones. 

ExizasetuH Leavitt (DBH office), will 
be a June 1st bride. MARGARET FISHBACK 
is briding, too. Barry BENEFIELD, formerly 
with Appfleton-Century, is now with Rey- 
nolds & Hitchcock. ALBERT BENJAMIN 
(fiction ed. American), is a graduate of the 
U. S. Naval Academy. 

Light romantic stories continue to lead 
the field with murder mysteries as second 
choice. Autobiographies seem to be the most 
popular in the book field. 

WILLIAM C. LENGEL besides being asso- 
ciate editor of Liberty is editor of the Ca 
nadian edition. Harotp Bett Wricut has 
recently constructed a lovely ranch house in 
S. Calif. Srncrarr Lewis’ real name 1s 
Harold. He adopted SrncLair because he 
so admired Upron Srncvair. JosePH T. 
SuHaw (ed. Black Mask), has written two 
novels . . . both published. Louis & Ar 
MAND’s restaurant is a gathering place for 
literary people. F’rinstance today having 
lunch there... KENNETH LiTTAUER (a380 
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ciate ed. Collier's), Ep. SHENTON (Macrae- 
Smith), MAxweELt Perkins (Schribner’s). 
DasHIELL HAMMetT on the West Coast 
doing an original. EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 
busy writing stories, novels and articles 
finds time somehow to conduct a literary 
page for the Sunday El Paso Times. JEAN 
Hartow and ExrissaA LAND! are writers as 
well as actresses. 

Lynn Carrick, the new benedict of 
Bobbs-Merrill, is back from his honeymoon 
looking for some A-1 novels for their fall 
list. The B. in B. M. Bower stands for 
Bertha. F. E. BLACKWELL (Street & Smith) 
is an ardent admirer of horseflesh .. . I 
think the trotting horse. 

DeExTER FeELLows, chief publicist for 
Ringling Bros., is writing his autobiography. 
It should be the circus book to end all circus 
books. HrramM Maxim, inventor of the 
Maxim silencer for guns and many other 
silencers, is doing a syndicate column. 
Cuirton (Kip) FapiMAN leaves Simon & 
Schuster this summer . . . his editorial job 
will be taken over by Quincy Howe. 

IrvING S. Coss is still in Hollywood, but 
he finds time away from his studio duties 
to write an occasional article for magazines. 
Nina Witcox Putnam and her husband 
are spending this month in Palm Beach, Fla. 
Tom Davin (ex-Cosmo), is editing the 
American Museum of Natural History mag. 
Erp Branpt resigned from Brandt & 
Brandt (to be associate ed. on the) Sat. Eve. 
Post. Tom Mix finishing up a new novel 
of the West . . . Frep Becupott has been 
managing relief work in Salinas, Calif., but 
plans to resign to devote all his time to 
writing fiction. 

ArtHurR B. Reeve, creator of “Craig 
Kennedy,” signed new book contract with 
Macauley .. . LEE FurMAN, publisher of 
same firm, makes four or five trips each 
year to Hollywood in the interest of the 
picture rights to books his firm publishes. 
Hucu Kina, formerly with Joun McCor- 
MICK, Hollywood agent has opened up for 
himself. Frep Mac Isaacs in N. Y. seeing 
editors. Royat Brown has two hobbies... 
skiing and outboard motor boats. The fic- 
tion writer PaTTeRson Diav is Mrs. Rv- 
PERT HuGHEs in private life. 
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THE 
THEATRE 


PRESENTS 


the most profitable, fascinating, and 
colorful fields of modern literature. 
Have you ever tried to write a play? 
It's great fun and excellent training 


for a writer. _. 

WRITER'S DIGEST'S four-month course of 
instruction and individual criticism of play- 
writing opens up to the author a progressive 
and thrilling world of artistic endeavor. 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 

@ The course itself is written by Eugene Walter, 
author of "The Easiest Way," ‘Paid in Full," “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine,’ and a score of Hol- 
lywood and Broadway Hits. It is the best course 
on playwriting available. 

@ The course consists of 10 assignments covering 
every branch of playwriting. Before beginning the 
first assignment, Mr. Walter gives each student a 
sound working idea of back-stage work before pro- 
ceeding into playwriting itself. 

@ Each of the ten assignments concludes with an in- 
dividual lesson for you to do. Your lesson de- 
pends no what you want to do, and what your 
talents are. 

@ Each of your lessons is carefully read and criticized 
by us. They are returned to you with our detailed 
constructive remarks. 

@ Each student completes a three-act play before 
graduating from the course. Extra time is given 
if requested at no cost. The course is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 


THE PRICE of this course should be $35. 
We will sell it for $10 because playwriting 
happens to be the hobby of several mem- 
bers on the staff, and we enjoy working on, 
and criticizing plays. We mention this fact 
because obviously no individual course in 
playwriting could be sold profitably for $10. 
We reserve the right to cancel any enroll- 
ment by sending the student his money back. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


Enroll me as a paid-in-full student in the WRITER'S DIGEST 
INDIVIDUAL COURSE IN PLAYWRITING. I enclose $10 
payment in full. It is understood that THERE IS NO OTHER 
FEE OF ANY KIND. If not fully satisfied my money will be 
refunded in full if same is requested within 30 days after my 
enroliment is received. 


Name 
Addrss 


City Re ees enn , setenv eiaceosaae: dasiacass domes 
ee ee Oe, Oe", 





WrRITER’s DIGEST 





Do You Need Help 
WithYour Screen Story? 


Are your ideas for a scenario discarded 
because you do not know how to present 
them? 

Writers must know the needs of the 
screen story. Part of my service is de- 
signed to assist you with this very problem, 
and sixteen years in the industry have 
shown me the value of this help. 

Not only do I SELL good stories to the 


studios, but equally important, I help you 
create salable scenarios out of YOUR 
material! 


I do not need to stress the demand of 
producers for original, clever, outstand- 
ing stories — my 1934 sales of over 
$50,000 testify to this. 

I do want YOU to help me supply the 
studios with the stories they are seeking. 


Write today for FREE booklet. 
No pets or revision scheme! 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. WD 
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Say LEADERS of the 
LITERARY WORLD 


HANDY 


The Modern Aid Over 50,000 
Rhymes At Your 


for 
Rhymes That Evade Finger Tips 


RHYMER 


PRAISED BY 
Walter Winchell 


As Complete as a 
rhyming dictionary 








Walt Mason Fits a small pocket 








Useful in any 


Carl Sandburg language 





Has a 50,000-word 
vocabulary 


Gelett Burgess 








Burges Johnson 
Simple enough for 
a child to use 





Henry G. Leach 








Useful for vocabu- 
Margaret Mackay lary building 
"The Handy Rhymer"—PRICE 50c 


Sold by WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. TWELFTH ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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(Continued from page 41) 

Harry Young, 1510 Broadway, N. Y. C., writes: 
“We are interested in acquiring any good script 
which will not necessitate any greater expenditure 
than twenty-five thousand dollars for production, 
We have no set idea as to the nature of the play 
and have no objections to an unknown author jf 
the play meets with our expectations.” 

Brock Pemberton, 251 W. 45th Street, N. Y.C, 
writes: “I am always interested in new writers, 
However, before sending their manuscripts it 
would be well for the authors to send a brief 
description of their plays as there are certain types 
and themes I am not interested in. Manuscripts 
should be accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
envelope for its return in the event it is not 
acceptable it will expedite matters.” 

The Ben Wolf Players, 605 Real Estate Trust 
Bldg., Phila. Pa., is a young organization of pro- 
fessional players. Although not in a position to 
pay large royalties, it is a market for full length 
scripts. Playwrights may not be affiliated with a 
union if submitting here. 

Robert McLaughlin, The Player’s Club, 2051 
East 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio, writes: 

“T am especially interested in the free lance 
dramatic writers as I have recently taken over 
a small theatre in Cleveland which is being oper- 
ated in connection with The Players Club. 

The theatre seats two hundred and fifty people. 
Short or long plays, sketches, skits, or intimate 
revues will be welcomed, and carefully considered. 

Mr. Bernard J. McOwen is in charge of the 
dramatic school which is operated in conjunction 
with the theatre and he is planning to present such 
sketches from time to time.” 


“The Playhouse” is definitely interested in new 
plays and playwrights. We operate four stages, 
producing throughout the year, and devote one 
schedule of thirty-five full length plays, in addition 
to one-act curtain raisers, entirely to new and 
unproduced plays. 

In short, we use a total of almost sixty new 
plays each year. 

The Play Office considers all plays submitted, 
and gives a report within eight weeks, usually less. 
There is a Reading Fee of One Dollar, to cover 
the actual cost of keeping records and corres 
pondence. There are no additional fees,—this 1s 
not a criticism buerau earning a livelihood, but 
an active play selection office. The entire theatre 
organization is under the direct supervision 0! 
Gilmor Brown. : 

Our Pasadena Community Playhouse considers 
and actually produces new plays and new play- 
wrights. Uses full length plays and one-acts, n0 
restrictions on subject matter, but produces only 
one or two musicals each year. Comedies, dramas, 
tragedies—all are welcome. Reading fee of one 


dollar and no other charges. Not a criticism 
bureau. Query letter desirable though not nec 
essary. Reports within eight weeks, usually less. 


Address Exec. Head, Play Office, Robert Chapin, 
39 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


Sm: 

“We announce our Twelfth Annual One-Act 
Play contest. A prize of $25.00 for the best 
original one-act play submitted and $10.00 for the 
second will be given. 
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Authors wishing to compete should communicate 
with the Secretary, Mrs. Bertha M. Lester, 1533 
Posen Avenue, Berkeley, California. 

The contest closes September Ist. 

THe BeRKELEY PLAYMAKERS. 





Sm: 

We are in the market to purchase short plays, 
one or two acts, for boys, 8th grade, Junior High, 
or first year High age, no love element. Will pay 
on acceptance, two weeks for decision. 

Tue Van Dyke WorksHop, 
Box 106, 
Fallbrook, California. 





PERSONALS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


SHORT paragraphs sell readily. Send 25c for list and 
details. Writers Service, Box 413, Marlin, Texas. 





WRITER-OWNER will build, furnish and rent to 
writers and artists, log cabins; open fireplace and 
porch. 1935 occupancy. Exclusive, Christian group; 
limited membership; no children. Connecticut, 75 
miles from New York. Box J-14. 


NEW WRITERS—Articles, stories, etc. Low rate pay- 
ment on acceptance. Sample copy, 10c. Write 
Crusaders, 38 Thompson, Gloversville, N. Y. 


STORY PLOTS—Original, 50c. Harry Seay, 1830 
Longview, Winston-Salem, i. 


SONGWRITERS—Give your song a chance. Copying 
and copyrighting my specialty. For sample and par- 
ticulars write Clayton Hammond, Buena Vista, Va. 


MAKE MONEY in contests! Valuable, condensed in- 
structions, 25c, coin. Box 53, Taylorsville, N. C. 


FREE NUMEROLOGY READING with Horoscope, 50c. 
Send name, birth date. ERovick, 4852 N. Spring- 
field, Chicago, Ill. 


MAKE MONEY this summer with your camera! Com- 
plete instructions and markets, 25c. Emery Writers 
Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 














WRITER wishes to correspond with cartoonists. H. 
CROW, Kent, Illinois. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS — Send twelve lines in- 
cluding signature. Short analysis, 50c; complete, $1. 
Money order or stamps. M. Treverton, 730 Hamilton 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER FEA- 
TURE WRITING—A Stenographer Discovers a Fas- 
cinating Pastime and a Profitable Use for Camera 
and Typewriter. Booklet 50c. A. H. Holden, Pub- 
lisher, Forest Hill, Tenn. 


SUCCESSFUL SONGWRITERS’ CHART shows song- 
sters the don’t-be-fooled way to success, 25c. Ford 
Music Company, 32 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEAT WRITERS! Make money copying names for 
mail-order firms. Crippled, yet I make good living 
at this work. Pay comes in advance. Send 25c 
(coin) for instructions and 100 markets. Riley, 1210 
West Adams, Los Angeles. 


CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE: Don’t worry about that 
uble. Let me do the worrying for you, that is 
my business, I guarantee to help you with my prac- 
tical, helpful advice. All personal problems. Strictly 
confidential. Fee, $1.00. C. N. Thomas, Hominy 
Falls, West. Va. 


LYRIC WRITERS: The best music possible to buy at 
8 price you can afford to pay! Twenty-five years of 
onest service to song writers! Investigate! It will 
pay you in satisfaction and money! Len Fleming, 
Song Specialist, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 


YOUNG FRENCHMAN —Desirous of corresponding 


vith young (or middle-aged lady) who has travel- 
ed extensively. Henri Lacaze, 665 Wales Avenue, 


Bronx, N. ¥ 
(Continued to page 54) 
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P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 


PERSONAL SUBMISSION TO ALL THE 
NEW YORK MARKETS 


| criticize your material in a manner that you can under- 
stand. My suggestions for its improvement are intelligent 
and based entirely on the present day markets and what 
is — used. My criticism and suggestions are the re- 
sults of my personal submission and editorial contact, 

Intelligent handling of your work is one of the ten 
major features of my service. 

Scripts of 6,000 words or less, $1.00 each; 6,100 to 10,000 
words, $2.00 each; 10,100 to 25,000 words, $3.00 each; 
25,000 words and over, $5.00 each. Commission on Ameri- 
can sales, 10%; Foreign sales, 15%. Fee and return post- 
age to accompany each script sent to me. 

Other features of my service are outlined in the Janu- 
ary and February issues of Writer's Digest. 

GENERAL P. O. BOX 101 NEW YORK CITY 








POEMS « SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bidg. Portiand, Ore. 








ACCURATE TYPING 


Clean, attractive work. Good paper. One carbon 
copy. Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, if desired. 40c per thousand words. 
Verse, lc per line. Fee should accompany MS. 


OLIVE KNIPE 


614 Columbia Road Washington, D. C. 











Gayren Press Anthologies 
BEST OF THEIR KIND 


For ten years the Gayren Press has been com- 
piling anthologies second to none in beauty of 
contents and format. Gayren stands for quality. 


STARDUST AND DREAMS 
Poetry anthology for 1935 


This co-operative anthology is to be issued in a 
limited edition numbered as subscriptions are 
received. Printed by hand on American vellum 
ivory antique paper, manufactured in New 
Jersey, from hand-set type, hand-bound and 
hand-finished. This promises to be the finest ex- 
ample of craftsmanship ever issued by The Gay- 
ren Press. High ideals and years of experfence 
go into the making. Unpublished poems and re- 
prints alike acceptable, if reprints give name of 
the publication. Use your own judgment regard- 
ing length and theme. 


VOICES OF AMERICA 
An anthology of Short Short Stories 


All types of essays and short short stories: 
grave or gay. dramatic or descriptive, are 
wanted for this anthology. Length limit 1000 
words. No submission or reading fees. Un- 
published product preferred. Both volumes illus- 
trated by that master artist. Leander Leitner. 
Authors whose work fs accepted for either an- 
thology are requested to purchase a few copies 
of the anthology in which their work appears. 
Contributions to both anthologies may be sent 
under the same cover. Biographies of the author 
in each anthology. Send for circular. 


GAYREN PRESS 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 































































































WRITER'S DIGEST 





Fiction and Radio Writers! 
If You Need Help — 


And by help I mean the frank, honest criticism 
of one who knows and does not want your shirt 
in return—here is your chance! Writer of nu- 
merous short stories for the pulps and drama- 
tist of Detroit’s largest radio station for three 
years, I can, and will, tell you what’s wrong 
with that script. 

SPECIAL INTFE:ODUCTORY RATES: 
Fiction: any story of 5,000 words or less, $2.00; 
Radio: any script, $1.00. Your money back if 
you are convinced you did not receive your 
dollar’s worth. 


NAIPH J. ABODAHER 


626 Mich. Theatre Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. Mailed 
flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20% discount on 20,000 or over. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission 


in U. and foreign countries. Personal rep- 
resentation in leading literary centers of the 
world. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED 


SALES PLAN 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Dept. W-635, 4333 Castello Ave., Chicago 








Authors’ Service Bureau 
Literary Advisers and Agents 
OFFERS intelligent and sympathetic criticism to 
beginners as well as to seasoned writers. A de- 
tailed analysis of your stories enables you to 
“cash in’’ on those rejects. Rates: $3.00 for 
3,000 words or less; 60c a thousand (or fraction) 
thereafter up to 50,000 words. Special rates over 
50,000 words. Sales: Domestic, 10%; Foreign, 15% 

Straight Typing at 45c a thousand words. 
299 Madison Avenue New York City 








BEAUTIFUL! 


That’s what you'll say of your manuscript if I type it for you. 
Perfect Elite type on finest quality bond paper; editorially per- 
fect; 40c per thousand words; poetry lc per line. 10% discount 
on book lengths. Carbon copy, extra cover pages, grammatical 
and spelling corrections free. 


MACK TYPING SERVICE 


West 1123 Grace Avenue Spokane, Washington 











REJECTS WANTED 


for transformation to acceptances. To authors who wish to ac- 
complish this transformation I offer a COACHING, CRITICISM 
and COLLABORATION service that has evolved from long ex- 
perience as a writer and university instructor of fiction. This 
service is predicated on the premise that a profound and current 
knowledge of editorial requirements is not only a prerequisite 
but also a formula to SALES SUCCESS. I use the magazines 
as texts and your scripts as laboratory subjects whereon are con- 
structed SALABLE SHORT STORIES. 

Writing to the President of the University at which I taught, 
CAPTAIN S. P. MEEK, author of five published novels, and 
prolific writer of short stories that sell, said of my work... 
“The work has been excellent... Mr. Ditton gives instruction 
well calculated to enable his students to sell to present day 
markets . . . have found his instruction and assistance of 
great value to me...” 

You owe it to yourself to discover, as did Captain Meek and 
other experienced writers, that even REJECTS WILL SELL. 
The proof is contained within your own files. Try this service 
with a reject. Write for terms. 


THOM A. B. DITTON 


509 Fifth Ave., New York City 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WRITERS, ARTISTS, COMPOSERS—Positive protec. 
tion for unpublished manuscripts, drawings. Elimi- 
nates expensive copyrighting. Total cost of com- 
plete details only $1. For further information write 
Rhodes, 14140 Superior, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW PLOTTING SCHEME, Price 25c. Emery Writers 
Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

MIDGET BIBLE—smallest in world. Size of postage 
stamp. Contains 200 pages New Testament. Said to 
bring Good Luck to owner. 35c coin. Z. I. Trinka, 
Lidgerwood, North Dakota. 

SHAVING CREAM—Best Ever. Save four-fifths. Make 
it, use it, sell to friends. Easy formula, 25c. Box 
217, Hinsdale, III. 


STORIES LACK DRAMA? List 30 dramatic situations, 
25c; 25 comedy situations, 25c. Emery Writers 
Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

A CHUCKLE IN EVERY LINE; intensely interesting 
throughout. You’ll enjoy “My Early Experiences in 
Short Story Writing.” Only 25c. Karnofsky, 1908 
Charles, Seattle, Wash. 


WOMAN, 23—suspects world of having produced a 
male correspondent who takes himself seriously but 
can hide the fact well. Advertising from whim, not 
complex. Box J-15. 


NOW! TWO-COLOR PENCIL, 35c! Twist of cap auto- 
matically changes lead from black to red, vice versa, 
as desired. Mechanically simple. Indispensable to 
writers and editors. Send coin. Box 403-WD, 
North Dakota. 


ODYSSEY: New York-California via Box-car; young 
writer leaving July; daily typewritten account for 
$1.00; Companion welcomed. Box J-17. 


THE BOOK PUBLISHERS 
By AuGust LENNIGER 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., offers a Centenary Prize 
of $5,000, for the best book squarely based 
on fact, the subject of which may be Bi- 
ography, History, a significant excursion 
into Economics, Politics or Morals. It may 
be philosophical or critical, or a narative 
of human experience personal adventure or 
discovery. It must however deal with events 
in the United States and must be written by 
a citizen of the United States. Length re- 
commended not less than 85,000 and not 
more than 150,000. Closing date is October 
1, 1936. Mss. should be addressed to: The 
Centenary Prize Contest, Little, Brown and 
Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 443 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C., in connection with Pictorial 
Review, 222 West 39th St., N. Y. C,, offer 
a prize of $10,000, plus royalties for a first 
novel of at least 50,000 words. Any Ameri- 
can or Canadian author who has not pub- 
lished a novel in book form is eligible; 
published short stories do not constitute 
ineligibility. Full details from either the 
publishers or Pictorial Review. Contest 
closes October 15th, 1935. 
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Eric S. Pinker & Adrienne Morrison, 9 
East 46th St., N. Y. C., are handling the 
$20,000 All Nations Prize Competition for 
novels. Close April 30th, 1936. Write direct 
for prospectus. Original novels, over 50,- 
000 words. 

Doubleday-Doran of Garden City, N. Y., 
and John Long, Ltd. of London, offer a 
prize of 200 pounds for the best mystery 
or detective novel of at least 80,000 words, 
received before July 1st, 1935. Manuscripts 
must be addressed: John Long, Doubleday 
Prise Novel Competition, John Long Ltd., 
35 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4, London. 


Greeting Card Verse Market Letter 
By Ira J. GILBERT 


Miss Hannah Trauring, Gutto Engraving Com- 
pany’s friendly editor, located at Duane Street, 
New York, N Y., writes: “At the present time 
we are interested in Mother’s Day material, both 
relative and general, as well as material for the 
more outstanding everyday occasions. birthdays, 
relative and general, illness, congratulations, etc. 
However, we wish to review only very exceptional 
material.” Gatto pays 50c per line. 

At last information, The Keating Company, 
Laird-Schober Building, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
buying everyday material. They buy material of 
a very high quality and pay 50c per line for it. 
Send only your best. 

Mr. R. N. Cardozo, of Bussa-Cardozo, 2503 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif., writes: 
“We will be out of the market until July, when 
we will again be ready to review outstanding every- 
day material.” This firm publishes a very clever 
line and pays 50c per line for material. 

According to information received some time 
ago, Artcraft Greeting Card Company, 142 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y., should be interested in 
Christmas material at this time, both general and 
relative. Artcraft once wrote that they use eight- 
line verse for all but their ten-cent sellers. The 
rate is 25c per line. 

Mr. Fred P. Luetters, of the Metropolitan Litho- 
graph and Publishing Company, 167 Bow Street, 
Everett, Mass., is still buying outstanding everyday 
material. Mr. Luetters is at all times of the year 
ready to purchase really humorous ideas. Metro- 
politan pays 50c per line and reports are very, very 
prompt. 

Last check received from Jessie H. McNicol, 18 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass., was for Valen- 
tine material. Very “broad’ *humor and risque 
material should not be submitted to this market. 
Miss McNicol is also open for the more out- 
standing everyday material at any time. The rate 
is S0c per line. 

Norcross, 244 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., advises: “We are now in the market for 
everyday material, but it must be outstanding.” 
Norcross uses a good deal of humor in their 
line and pays 50c per line for acceptable material. 


JuNE, 1935 
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ANOTHER NEW AUTHOR! 


Among the various successes of my many 
clients is that of Mr. Mert Lampson (address on 
request) who writes me that he has sold two ar- 
ticles to Physical Culture for $140.00. Another 
writes me that he has won a $5000 prize. ‘‘You 
know your stuff,’’ he writes me, ‘‘your judgment 
of salability is remarkable.”’ 

Without cost or obligation on your part, I 
will make a careful reading of your short story, 
novel, or any other book length so that I may 
judge your ability as a writer, acquaint myself 
of your commercial possibilities, and find suit- 
able material for my sales list. If your work is 
ready for editorial rounds, I will tell you so. 
You may have a best seller and do not know it. 
Let me see that rejected novel, that travel, po- 
litical, historical, nature, religious, or literary 
book length manuscript. Send your short stories 
at once. 

If your work is not ready for the editorial 
rounds but can be made ready through criticism 
and revision, I will tell you this and offer my 
services at prices that are within the range of 
all or I will return the script to you promptly at 
your request. I do not offer constructive direc- 
tions for rewriting, criticism, revision, or typing 
free. Sending your work to me does not put you 
under obligations to me. 

Hundreds of rejected stories and books are being sold when 
done over under competent directions. I know because I re- 
ceive stories from every State in the Union, do them over or 
direct the authors of them in doing them over and then either 
sell or direct the authors in the selling of them. Send your 
rejected script at once, enclosing only return postage and self- 
addressed envelope. 

In the Howard Snyder Series of Directed Studies on Creative 
Short Story Writing, The Writing of Realistic Novels, and the 
Technique of Composition for Writers of Fiction and Non- 
Fiction, I offer highly individualized teaching at very reason- 
able terms. Detailed criticism of every lesson made by me in 
person. 

**Exhaustive and complete,’’ ‘‘clear and easy to understand,”’ 
“biggest value on market for my dollar,’’ many such comments 
on studies are made. 


HOWARD SNYDER, Way, Mississippi 











12 HOURS! 


Yes—within that period your short story, article, 
novelette or poem will be on its way back to you, 
neatly and accurately typed on good quality bond. 
45c per thousand words; poetry lc per line. Carbon, 
extra first and last pages free. Special rates on 
book manuscripts. 


ELLIS IRVING CRONK 
57 Livingston Avenue New Brunswick, N. J. 








FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 
A SERVICE OF DISTINCTION 


Editing, Revision, Criticism, Typing and Marketing 
for 30 cents a page. Typing only, 10 cents a page. 


ALTA WATSON 


270 Arthur Street Freeport, L. I., New York 








WRITERS: Here is what you've been waiting 
for! A 24-lesson course in THE FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF STORY WRITING for only $5. This 
offer good for only a short time, so don’t delay. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. No hokum—no flattery— 
just sincere, commonsense help for aspiring 
writers. 

WRITERS’ SERVICE, 301 N. 5th., Douglas, Wyo. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By expert typist; accurately and promptly at 40c 
per thousand words. Extra first page, carbon copy 
and minor corrections free. Good quality bond 
paper. Mailed flat. 15,000 words or over—30c per 
thousand—poetry 1c per line. First class work 
guaranteed. 


MARTHA BIARNESEN 


7731 Patterson Ave. Chicago, IIl. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















LEARN HUMOR WRITING FOR $1.00 


This is the era of humor. People want to get away from the serious- 
ness of everyday life. They want to laugh! Never before has there 
been such a great demand for laughter. 

Here is a complete and thorough analysis of every Known type of 
humor (gags, jokes, skits, light verse, epigrams, wit, cartoon ideas, 
and newspaper columning) together with the psychological and tech- 
nical fundamentals of humor. We show you how to mould meaning 
less words, phrases, and ideas into clever epigrams and jokes. 
One dollar pays for everything! 

CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ INSTITUTE 


Box 104 Jamestown, New York 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers EXPERT criticism and marketing advice 
upon short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable 
manuscript. Gratified clients come back year after 
year for the constructive criticism which turns re- 
jections into acceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing begin- 
ners in technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, marketing 
ank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AGNES M. REEVE, Franklin, O. 











WANTED 


SHORT FICTION and ARTICLES read for sales possibilities 
—one dollar. Commission on sales—10%. Collaboration offered 
on material of merit at one dollar per thousand words or frac- 
tion thereof; or on 40% commission basis. ‘Nothing ventured, 
nothing gained.’’ What have you? 


WRITERS’ AID SERVICE 
37 Sunset Drive Asheville, N. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism 


and revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short 50c 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. 


Compact and complete. Postpaid 
Bluegrass Bureau, 4148 South Ave., Silverton, O. 








A MAGAZINE for EDITORS 


BUSINESS JOURNALIST 


Send $2 for a year’s subscription to this informative quar- 
terly magazine. Deals with all phases of the editing and 
publishing of house magazines and trade papers. Beautifully 
printed, spiral bound, full of up-to-the-minute information 
and news. 

BUSINESS JOURNALIST, 222 West Adams Street, Chieage 














WRITE FOR CASH! 


Twenty dollar courses in Advertising, Journalism, Mail Order Mer- 
chandising, ete., only One Dollar each prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, Recovery Division, 2004 
W. Girard Tr. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Send for our publishing 
plan for authors. New and profitable. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






































































56 WRITER’s DIGEST 


Mr. A. C. Fry, of The Gibson Art Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, advises he is always on the look. 
out for exceptional material. However, Gibson 
has a very large stock of outstanding sentiments in 
their files and material to be accepted must nat. 
urally convey some new thought, novelty idea, 
or express an old thought in a new or novel 
manner to bring the 50c or more per line. 

Mrs. E. W. Beach, Editor, The Bromfield Pub. 
lishers, 12 High St., Brookline Village, Mass, 
has been buying everyday material. Mrs. Beach 
is one of those editors to write home about and 
pays 50c per line for material. 

Mr. R. H. Hill, Editor, P. F. Volland | Company, 
Joliet, Ill., writes: “We are now out of the mar- 
ket, having completed buying for our everyday 
line, and will not be buying again until during 
July, when we will take up our Christmas require- 
ments. We shall be happy to review material at 
that time.” Volland pays 50c per line and reports 
are very prompt. Now and then a really humorous 
idea finds a welcome with Volland. 

Miss Edith C. Mosher, of the Chilton Greetings 
Company, 179 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass, 
writes: “We have now completed the selection of 
Christmas sentiments for our present line and 
will not be in the market again until January 1, 
1936. We shall be pleased to have you submit 
at that time.” Chilton publishes only boxed as- 
sortments and does not buy heavily, but during 
their buying season they welcome Christmas senti- 
ments that are really outstanding. They recently 
paid at tht rate of S0c per line for accepted ma 
terial. Naturally, all sentiments for this line must 
be general. 

Some time ago the Williamsburg Publishing 
Company, 132 Park Row, New York, N. Y., ad- 
vised immediately upon completion of their Jewish 
New Year line, they would take up their Christ- 
mas requirements. Undoubtedly, they will be buy- 
ing Chris tmas material by the time this appears. 
Their rate is 25c per line and reports are some- 
what slow. 

Outstanding everyday material will find a wel- 
come with C. R. Swan, of the Quality Art Novelty 
Company, Eveready Building, Thompson Avenue 
and Manley Street, Long Island City, N. Y. The 
rate is 25c per line. 

Pease Greeting Cards, Inc., 260 Laurel Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., advise: “We have. taken care of 
our requirements and will be out of the market 
for a few months.” This firm pays a low rate 
and uses religious birthday, illness and Christmas 
verse. 

At last advice Miss Mary Johnson, Editor, Hall 
Brothers, Inc., Grand Avenue and Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., was still buying Valentine and 
Easter material, both general and relative. Of 
course, Hall will buy outstanding sentiments at aly 
time. 50c per line. Prompt reports. 

Mr. Donald D. Simonds, Editor, The George 
C. Whitney Company, 67 Union Street, Worcester, 
Mass., writes: “In general, our greeting verse fe- 
quirements have not changed. That is, we afe 
still looking for the unusual—the verse with 4 
clever twist of words or expressions that just 
make you smile whether you want to or not. 
Sentiments which are just as sincere and warming 
as those of the past, yet expressed in words am 
phrases more acce ptable to the present generation— 
they have a place in our line. 

“Contrary to a general policy, we read seasot- 
able material even in unseasonable periods. We 
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are always looking for the unusually good verse 
which so seldom appears. 

“We still specialize in Christmas and Valentine 
sentiments. Verses from one to eight lines cover 
our needs, which rarely call for prose, but two 
and four liners are by far the most popular. 

“We will be out of the market until August first, 
at which time we will be interested in Christmas 
and Valentine material. 

“We join with other greeting verse publishers 
in the usual request for verse typed on individual 
sheets, with name and address on each and a 
stamped addressed envelope, large enough for re- 
tun of unfolded sheets. Sizes approximating 3% 
inches by 532 inches seem to be generally popular. 

“Our price of 50 cents per line still stands for 
those who can really write greeting verses which 
sell themselves.” 








| The Writers Market 





Trade Magazines 


1305 S. W. 12th Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon. John L. Jerome, Publisher. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use 
articles of interest to growers of apples, pears 
and small fruits. Also out-of-the-ordinary photo- 
graphs of deciduous fruit; no citrus photos. We 
report on manuscripts at once and pay %c a word 
on publication.” 

Crockery and Glass Journal, 
New York City. John Regan, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We use articles 
dealing with successful merchandising experiences 
of china and glass buyers in department stores, 
specialty or gift shops. Stories on effective dis- 
play methods, advertising, or extraordinary 
schemes for attracting and holding customer’s at- 
tention. Stories of personal training. News items 
of interest to and about the members of the trade. 
All material of length (up to 1,800 words) should 
be accompanied by illustrations—preferably photo- 
graphs. We pay 34c a word on publication.” 
Daily Metal Trade, Penton Blidg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. William M. Rooney, Editor. Issued daily; 
le a copy; $15 a year. The Newspaper of the 
Metal industries. “We usually do not accept 
material from free-lance writers. We maintain 
our own staff, with correspondents at all impor- 
lant points throughout the country. An occasional 
article relating to the iron and steel, nonferrous 
metal and metal working industries mjght be ac- 
cepted, but preparation of such material should be 
undertaken only after consultation with the editor. 
We pay at the close of each month.” 

The Dental Digest, 708 Church Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Dr. Edward J. Ryan, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. A scientific and 
technical dental magazine. Does not ordinarily 
use free-lance material unless it is of unusually 
§00d quality. Photographs as illustrations. Does 
hot pay for material. 

The Glass Packer, 4902 Woolworth Bldg., New 
York City. Wallace F. Janssen, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. A trade publica- 
tion for manufacturers who package their products 
in glass. “We use short items on new and un- 
usual products not heretofore packed commercially 


Better Fruit Magazine, 


1170 Broadway, 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good 
investment. Tlonest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough 
constructive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man”’ 
course of instruction—no set program but entirely deter- 
mined by your individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. 
Neither 4 nor 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this Course 
aims to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, 
guasting against a rules, meeting your individual 

eeds. Back of me are 25 years as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, ete.) and 6 as independent teacher and 
critic; my standing is known, particularly as finder and 
developer of new writers; my three books are standard. 
Write for Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


You can obtain no finer or more professional typing 
service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 35 cents 
per thousand words; carbon copy and extra first 
and last page included. 10% discount on 10,000 or 


more words. 
GARNETT B. STOKES 


1630 Michigan Ave. allas, Texas 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘eream"’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes 7". a 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates * “yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly. ane copy 4 
Order yours NOW and your share 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ceuts—none free. 








TYPING—EDITING SERVICE 


Prompt, expert service; good bond paper; carbon free; minor cor- 
rections in spelling, punctuation, and grammar; extra outside 
pages: proof-read and mailed flat, prepaid. 40c per 1,000. 


“Eye-appeal Does Help” 


PRINT-TYPE BUREAU 


700 Mine Workers Bldg. Springfield, Ill. 











This Might Be You! 


Peggy Peck and Evelyn Hinson both on eover! May Sth 
issue leading magazine in its group! Their first stories! 
They got top prices! 

THE ESCRITOIRE taught them to write these smashing 
winners. They began with us last June. 

“| studied and wrote for years. You brought me my first 
success.""—Evelyn Hinson. 

“ESCRITOIRE training enabled me to win recognition with 
my first story.""—Peggy Peck. 

Why struggle blindly? We give you personal, individual, un- 
tiring, and always sympathetic help and guidance. You pay 
a big part of the cost with a story we teach you to write. 

Our unique FICTION APTITUDE TEST is a tabloid short- 
story course. Sent FREE on request. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 


HOME OFFICE: 2701 B Monterey Sreet, San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 































































































WRITER’s D1GEST 





Beginners 


Only 

ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 


in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
G RADUATES of the Beginner's 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity io 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in ‘your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 











WEAMRO  cceccesscecesvosesoeseseccessesosseseconseoessescee sessvelavialibiaecevsbeiees 
! 
EEE cunsisssspadeciwsscsucucceveisueesdoomnnvorntoateteeieneseseueaniers i 
‘ 
Co icsccsccsoncevussccesserseccsntiserseeanevenssenens Be iscscesccsvesssseneess ' 
’ 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced shor? 
oy course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


in glass containers. Technical articles on new 
processes, ideas in plant management, equipment, 
etc., from establishments packaging drugs, cos- 
metics, wines, liquors, food products, etc., in glass 
containers. The subject must be new—and not 
previously covered by any trade publication. 
Photographs are used for illustration. We report 
ol manuscripts at once and pay lc a word, on 
publication.” 

Meat Merchandising, 105 South 9th Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. David J. Horner, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; ; 20c a copy; $2 a year; free to independ- 
ent food retailers who meet circulation require- 
ments. “We use feature articles usually prepared 
by our staff, material from free-lance writers 
should be brief merchandising ideas limited to 50 
or 150 words. Ideas must be profit makers, and 
original. Photographs, when requested, to accom- 
pany articles. We report on manuscripts imme- 
diately, and pay lc a word on publication.” 

Motor Boat, 63 Beekman Street, New York 
City. Gerald T. White, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. “We form a very poor 
market for the average writer. Unless a writer 
is a graduate naval architect, a marine motor 
engineer or a boat owner with years and years 
of practical experience, there is no possible market 
as far as our magazine is concerned. Photographs 
should accompany technical manuscripts. Manu- 
scripts are reported on immediately and paid for 
at indefinite rates, depending on the value of the 
article.” 

Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York City. Leonard Liebling, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 15c a copy; $5 a year. “We want 2,500- 
word articles (no shorter, no longer) in musical 
subjects that are not technical discussions. A 
few photographs; but no poetry. We report within 
one month of receipt and pay lc a word, 60c days 
after publication.” 

The Musical Quarterly, 3 East 43rd Street, New 
York City. Carl Engel, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
75c a copy; $3 a year to individuals; 60c a copy 
and $2.50 a year to libraries. ‘Our magazine is 
devoted entirely to articles which we hope to be 
of permanent reference value, on musical history, 
esthetics, criticism (not in the sense of reviewing), 
ete. No poetry.” 

The Office Economist, Jamestown, New York. 
C. W. Simpson, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; given 
away gratis. “We use illustrated short articles on 
metal-equipped offices, business news, etc. Photo- 
graphs. Emphasizes the use of metal office equip- 
ment and furniture.” 

Oil Heat, 167 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
P. E. Fansler, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2 a year. “We are in the market only for 
dealer news in the more important oil burner 
marketing cities. It is seldom that free-lance 
writers have a sufficient grasp of marketing. and 
technical problems facing the oil burner business 
to write feature articles for us. We use photo- 
graphs for illustration. No poetry. We report 
on manuscripts within ten days and pay 30c a 
column inch, on publication.” 

The Oil Marketer, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, 
N. J. Oliver Klinger, Jr. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy; $1 a year. “We want articles on success- 
ful merchandising of petroleum products, particu- 
larly interested in articles on fuel oil merchan- 
dising and sale of burners by oil companies. Also 
new sales stunts in the oil business. Length 200 
words for short items on sales stunts to 750 on 
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GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary 
Oxford University Press 






































The Correct Word and How to Use It. $1.50 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Visetelly 

Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 

Desk Reference Book . 1,50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Dictionary of American Slang 2.50 
Maurice H. Weseen 

1001 Questions and Auswers in English Grammac...... 75 
Hathaway 

A Working Grammar of English Languag 2.00 
James C. Fernald 

Synonyms and Antony: 3.50 

ogel 
Webster's Dictionary 1.25 
Write It Right. 1.00 





Ambrose Bierce 








PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
Modern Photoplay Writing. 3.00 
Dimich 
Radio Writing 2.50 





Peter Dixon 
SHORT STORY WRITING 























Short Story Hits 2.50 
Thomas H. Uszell 
Best Short Stories of 1934 ues 2.50 
dward J. O’Brien 
Conscious Story Tech 1.25 
By David Rafleloch 
Narrative Tech 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Writing the Short Story. 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story..............+ 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
—% the Short Story 1.75 
J, Berg Esenwein 
The Graduate Ficti 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 


Twelve Cardinal Elements ef Short Story Writing.... 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 























Trial & Error.. 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsey 

Writing for Profit 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 

Children’s Stories and How te Tell Them..................+ 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 

Writing the Short Short Story 1.00 
Alderman 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

The Writing of Fiction 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 





Michael Joseph 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Robinson 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing... 
James Knapp Reeve 
Twenty conn of the Fiction Writer 
Gallishaw 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS : 
The Writer’s Market —— 
A. M. Mathieu 
1935 Writer's & Artist’s Year Book 1.75 
_: Ae (All Foreign Markets) 














1935 








; After a conscientious sure of over @ score & publisher's book 
BOOKS * on ae os io ” 


1935 Year Book and Market Guide. 


to its readers. LAIl books selected make met rng reading end are 


authoritative. All are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 


25 





POETRY OR VERSE 


50 





Handy Rhymer 
A. Chassonow 











































































































Pegasus Pulls a Hack 3.00 
Berton Braley 
Art of Versification 1.75 
Esenwewm and Roberts 
ae and Meters. 75 
oratio Winslow 
wells Rhyming Dictionary. 2.50 
J. Walker 
Points About Poetry 50 
Donald G. French 
Craft of Poetty. 3.00 
Clement Wood 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Plotto 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 
Georges Polti 
‘Talewys -Six Dramatic Sit 1,50 
eorges Polté 
Blomente of Plot Construction 50 
Richard K. Abbott 
Plot of the Short Story 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story. 50 
Chunn 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Around the Copy Desk 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism | 
How to Write for B Pub 1.00 
y F. A. Orth 
Facts About Popular Song Writing. 1.50 
By Sigmund Spaet 
Underworld Prison = 1.00 
veese 
sit al for the Writer 2.50 
H K. Nizon 
seat Cases a 3.00 
Salzman, 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
ames Knapr Reeve 
Technique of the Mystery Story. 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D'Orsav 
The Busi of Writing 2.00 
Fred Ziv 
Making Laughs Pay. 1.00 
C Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing 4.00 
. Brennecke 
Editor’s Choice 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Landing the Editors’ Checks 3.00 
Ry Laurence D’Orsay 
The Profit in Writing. 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
How To Write A Good Tune. 1.25 
Frank Patterson 
The Art of Song Writing 1,00 
Al Dubin 
Profitable Photography For Trade Journals..,............. 50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Writing the Sex Novel 1.00 
Writing Western Thrillers 2.00 
Leo Margulies 
Where and How to Sell Photographe..................0:0+ wns | «SO 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
$50 a Week with Car & Camera 1.56 
Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
Thesaurus of Slang 1.75 


oward Rose 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Obio. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid the following books: 











he which I enclose $... 
Name 








Address 





City 


State. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
















WRITER’s DIGEST 





other material. Must be high class, well written 


and unusual.” 
The Oi Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, 
Texas. Warren L. Baker, Editor. Issued weekly; 


15c a copy; $1 a year. “We buy only technical 








and semi-technical matter of interest to men in 

HH oO TE L above branches. Articles purchased may run from 

1,000 words to as much as 5,000 words; however, 

CLOSE TO EVERYTHING we prefer they do not run over 3,000 words. Usual 
Special Weekly $ With rate is lc a word. These articles must be of a 
Rates Bath ‘how-to-do’ descriptive nature and should be based 


on actual examples found in the oil fields. We 
pay $5 for short, illustrated ‘wrinkles’ on how to 
do this or that in the oil fields. They must be 
original and new. Also use interesting photo- 
graphs, but do not buy many that are not accom- 
panied by articles. No poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within a week.” 

Oral Hygiene, 708 Church Street, Pittsburgh, 
Fa Dr. & ‘dward J. Ryan, Editor. Issued monthly; 
distributed free to dentists. ‘Dental news, con- 
troversy, economics, features are used, if they are 
of unusually good quality. Photographs are used 
for illustration. We report on manuscripts im- 
mediately and pay on publication.” 

Packing and Shipping, 30 Church Street, New 
York City. C. M. Bonnell, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We use articles 
on packing; handling, and distribution. How in- 
dustrial firms conduct packing and shipping de- 
partments, loading of freight cars, trucks, etc. 
Loss and damage claim prevention. Unusual 
freight movements. Not more than 1,500 words. 


Photographs, but no poetry. We pay %c a word, 
J « 50c for photos, after publication.” 


222 


The Paper Industry, 333 North Michigan Ave- 


nue, Chicago, Illinois. Harry E. Weston, Editor. 
R E Fe E A Hl & Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. An edu- 
cational journal for production executives associ- 




















ated with the pulp oa paper industry. We report 

Another and another! on manuscripts as promptly as possible, and pay 
The SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING students for 4c a word, after publication.” 

whom we made first sales since January have already The Petroleum Engjncer, P. O. Box 1589, Dal- 

gone on to other successes, many chalking up three Jas, Texas. K. C. Sclater, Editor. Issued monthly; 

sales or more—a certain indication of the value of {5c a copy; $1 a year. “We want. technical, 


our realistic commercial fiction training. And we make — semi- -technical, and descriptive practical articles 
these sales OURSELVES—completing a job that does from 1,500 to 3,500 words in length on engineer- 
not end when you have finished the actual training. ing practices and rata methods in the pro- 
To our knowledge, no other course of instruction goes duction, transpor tation, refining, and natural gaso- 
quite as far. line branches of the petroleum industry. Articles 

SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING is a series of illustrated with photographs, line drawings, 
eleven assignments in supervised story writing. In the Aone or curves to clarify the text preferable. 
course of these assignments we help you build up We report on manuscripts within thirty days, and 


your stories, step by step, giving you careful and con- pay Ic to 1%c a word, on acceptance.” 
structive criticism. Each of your assignments is re- The Rudder, 9 Murray Street, New York City. 


turned to you with a detailed analysis; you progress 
steadily toward finished stories—and sales. This in- 
tensely personal work is the backbone of SIMPLIFIED 
FICTION WRITING, which has no marks, grades, or 
diplomas to offer you; no form letter reports; simply 
the painstaking criticism and advice which make you 


ra ' net why hd n pe 
write and sell—PLUS vie free marketing service in verse. No responsibility for umnsclicited manu- 
cluded in the small cost of the course. 


Since the number of students we can handle at one time is scripts or illustrations when return postage is = 
Cc 
necessarily limited, we suggest you write for information only enclosed. We report on manusc ripts at once atl 


William F. Crosby, Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c 
a copy; $3 a year. “We use material that is solely 
about cruising, racing and sailing in power and 
sail yachts. Articles on navigation, seamanship, 
boat handling, waterways, construction, design, 
etc. No commercial ship materiai, personals, of 


if you are genuinely interested in what we can do for you. pay lc a word, on publication.” 
sreseesessnnnenesevevtnarneceoees mrovseceosoensenoneons teens The Sportsman Pilot, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING, York City. Robert B. Renfro, Editor. Issued 





66 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 


please send me full Information about SIMPLIFIED Fic- monthly; 35c a copy; $3.a year. “We are partici 









TION WRITING, at no obligation to me. larly interested in articles discussing the problems 

of private, non-commercial fliers, unusual flights 
PEM anrnerernmnerermnrnen ore isanecseoceamssieeras by private fliers, unique uses of aircraft the world 
Se se _., Over, historical articles on aviation. We use a little 
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light humorous or semi-humorous verse, but do 
not pay for it. We rarely use fiction, Preferred 
length is 2,500 words. Articles should be specific, 
not vague generalizations, bringing in particular 
people, places and things. Style should be easy and 
friendly, almost conversational. No stilted trea- 
tises. Photographs on aerial subjects or aerial 
views and personalities in aviation $2 to $5. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days, and pay 
lc a word, on publication.” 

Western, Advertising, 564 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Douglas G. McPhee, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1 a year. “We use 
manuscripts from western contributors only and 
on special assignment only. Photographs of west- 
em subjects. No poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately, and pay lc a word, on publi- 
cation.” 

The Wooden Barrel, 511 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Lynn C. Mahan, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; distributed free. “We use 
articles explaining the use and favorable features 
dictating preference of barrels by large industries ; 
also feature stories on odd uses, unusual feats of 
barrels; articles telling an interesting story on the 
handling of various products or crops from pro- 
ducers, to market; and sprightly-written news 
items of interest to the trade. It should be borne 
in mind that our magazine reaches ten users and 
prospective users of barrels to every maker of 
barrels. Copy should go beyond the surface but 
not become overburdened with detail; should have 
a feature trend. Feature stories, 1,000 words. 
New stories as required. Photographs for illustra- 
tion. We report on manuscripts within two weeks, 
and pay %c to le a word, on publication.” 


Pulp Markets 


Astounding Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We use science 
fiction; shorts from 3,000 to 6,000 words; novel- 
ettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words. No photographs; no 
poetry. We report within a month and pay Ic 
a word, on acceptance.” 

Bill_Barnes, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
l0c a copy; $1 a year. We use aviation shorts, 
3,000 to 5,000 words. No poetry; no photographs. 
We report within a month and pay Ic a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Breezy Stories, 55 West 3rd Street, New York 
City. Phil Painter, Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a 
copy; $2 a year. “We use love stories with a sex 
angle. No photographs; no poetry. We report 
within ten days, and pay on acceptance.” 
Clues—Detective, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
l0c a copy; $1 a year. “We use detective fiction; 
shorts 3,500 to 5,000 words; novelettes 8,000 to 
12,000 words. No poetry; no photographs. We 
Teport on manuscripts within a month, and pay 
lc a word on acceptance.” 

Cowboy Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
ity. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
lc a copy ; $1 a year. “We use western fiction, 
3,000 to 5,000 words in length; novelettes 9,000 to 
15,000 words. No photographs; no poetry. We 
feport within one month; and pay lc a word on 
acceptance,” 
ceomoy Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
ity. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
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POETS KNOW IT 


Verse is an art, with an entire technique of ite own. Fer $1 
and stamp I will give you technical pointers on one poem, sin- 
cere friendly analysis of your ability. But please do not write 
Me unless you are willing to invest $1 and stamp. Most ef my 
students had pever sold. Now appearing widely. 


Contributor to the Nation, New Yorker, Lit. Digest, 
F. P. A.’s Conning Tower, C. S. Monitor, Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., Amer. Poetry Journal, Thomas Moult’s Best 
Poems, O’Brien’s Best Short Steries, etc., ete. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


684 Dunsmuir Avenue Les Angeles, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed, carbon and du- 
plicate outside pages free; 50c per thousand words; 
rates for book lengths. Poetry 2c per line. Minor 
corrections (if requested). Mailed flat. Postage one 
way. Fee should accompany manuscript. Inquiries 


invited. 
LAURA G. MUNDY 


1105 Maple Street Columbia, S. C. 








PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 


Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. 
Bedford-Jones, Bob Davis, Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Harry Stephen 
Keeler, Jack Woodford, Clem Yore, Robert 
Thomas Hardy, F. E. Blackwell, etc., etc. 

Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The 
number of plots available to users of Plotto is 
infinite. The scope of this book is so great that 
it is almost unbelievable. With Plotto at your 
work desk, you will never again experience plot 
difficulty. Endorsed and USED by America’s 
greatest writers. 

Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 post- 
paid, insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money- 
back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE SCRIBBLER’S FAIR 
AND POETRY MART 


JUNE 26-30, DETROIT 


Auspices THE MIXERS 
Georgia C. Smith, 5475 Woodward, Detroit 











Pay Us With Stories 


Which We Help You Write 


We will furnish you six sure-fire formulas, help you 
write ten short stories around them, and take five 
of the completed stories for our sole pay. This is 
the step-by-step collaboration which you have long 
wanted. Write us for complete details and the 
names and addresses of those we have helped. We 
require a $5 deposit to insure the safe return of our 
formulas. The deposit is returned to you when the 
assignments are completed. 

* Established in 1928 

%* Continuous advertising in the Digest 

* 1700 satisfied clients 

% Chamber of Commerce Reference 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
CAPE GIRARDEAU - - ~- MISSOURI 
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Syndicate Writers 


Buy these 
3 official market lists 


1. The Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate 
Section listing the name, address, and editor 
of every known reliable syndicate here and 
abroad. In addition, the exact name of each 
release sold by each syndicate is given, and 
much other general information. An invalu- 
able, necessary guide for every syndicate 
writer, selling his own work. 30c postpaid. 


The Editor and Publisher Year Book listing 
the name and address of every newspaper 
daily, as well as the names of its various 
editors. All data on all advertising agencies 
and a tremendous amount of general infor- 
mation a syndicate writer must have to sell 
his own work. $2.00 postpaid. 


iS) 


3. The American Newspaper Year Book. Same 
as the above item, except that it deals only 
with small country newspapers that are is- 
sued weekly, twice a week, or fortnightly. 
$3.00 postpaid. 


Order any of the above from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Writer’s Digest 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed, earbon free, 35¢ per 
thousand words, rates above 20,000 words. Poetry 
le per line. Minor corrections. Mailed flat, postage 
one way. First class work guaranteed. Inquiries 


invited. 
MARY JEAN GRIFFIN 
5409 Ross, Apt. 36 Dallas, Texas 


WRITER’s DIGEsT 











waxe MONEY: CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, PAY HIGHER RATES for stories, articles, 
illustrated with PHOTOGRAPHS! Single pictures with newsy cap- 
tions bring good money. LEARN AT HOME to make real human- 
interest pictures that SELL. Our personalized home-study Course— 
most complete training in Journalistic Photography ever offered— 
Prepares you to make bigger money in the writing fleld—quickly, at 
LOW COST, in SPARE TIME. Write for FREE BOOK. UNIVER- 
SAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 66, 10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 








as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
mon: ey—it ¥ ou want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities — 
or want to advance in your present j 

tion—read — in Adver- (§ f 
tising,’* now sent free. 

‘. new booklet points the road RS = & 
tundreds of men and women have wv  & 
followed to quickly increase their « 


ng iw 
“it Rate cspisine how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. se — this booklet should 
ove to be an evening well sper 
rend your name and address a this free booklet will 
be: sent at once. No obligation. 
| HOCL GF ADVERTISING 
gage: DAVIS SCHOOL ¢ Dept.305-4 Chicago, lll. 
E booklet ** Success in Ad vertising’’, and full information, 



















Name a 
Address.—_______-_—__- sacasuisiadalapaanlairem 
City. -——-State—_—- 
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10c a copy; $1 a year. We use western fiction 
3,000 to 5,000 words; novelettes, 8,000 to 10,006 
words and 12,000 -to 14,000 words. No photo 
graphs; no poetry. We report on Manuscripts 
within one month and pay lc a word on ae. 
ceptance.” 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. F. E. Blackwell, Editor. Issued 
twice monthly; 15c a copy; $3 a year. “We use 
detective stories; novels 45,000 words; novelettes 
25,000 words; shorts. Stories showing cleverness 
in the commission of the crime and cleverness in 
the solving of it. No photographs; no poetry. We 
report = two weeks and pay le a word on 
acceptat “i 

Fiz le Monthly; 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Florence McChesney, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We use 
western, adventure, sport, detective and love novel. 
ettes between 18,000 to 20,000 words in length. 
Love interest is essential in each type, but should 
be subordinate to action, as the magazine is de 
finitely slanted for men readers. No photographs: 
no poetry. We report within two weeks, and 
pay 14%4c a word, on acceptance.” 

The Lone Eagle, 22 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. We use war-air 
stories, 1,000 to 6,000 words. Lead novel on order 
only. We are always looking for air fact articles 
and illustrated features. We report on manuscripts 
promptly and pay Ic a word on acceptance.” 

Mystery Magasine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Durbin Lee Horner, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1 a year in the United States; 30c 
a copy; $2.80 a year in Canada. “We use mystery 
fiction—romantic background—6,000 to 7,000 words 
in length. Short shorts. Complete novel in an 
issue, 50,000 words; articles by arrangement. No 
photographs; no poetry. We report within tw 
weeks and pay on acceptance.” 

The Phantom Detective, 22 West 45th Street, 
New York City. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.20 a year. “We use detective fiction shorts 1,000 
to 6,000 words; lead novel on order only. We 
report on manuscripts promptly and pay Ic a 
word, and up, on acceptance.” 

Popular Detective, 22 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use detective 
novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words. We re- 
port on manuscripts immediately and pay lc a 
word, and up, on acceptance.” 

Ranch Romances, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We use romantic 
western fiction; shorts, 4,600 to 8,000 words; novel- 
ettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words; novels, 30,000 to 
35,000 words; and serials 60,000 to 70,000 words. 
No photographs. Short western verse used o¢- 
casionally. We report on manuscripts within a 
month, and pay good rates on pis ance.” 

Real Detective, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Robert Af Mickam, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are principally in- 
terested in ‘three types of manuscripts: Stories of 
true crime involving unusual clues and extraordi- 
narily clever detective work. Second exposes of 
true sex crime. Unusual white slave cases o 
white slave conditions that have been proved by 
trial and conviction of guilty parties. Exposes of 
nudism. Exposes of unusual sex rackets of a 
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criminal nature. And third, dramatic recitals of 
gang or gangster activities such as the trailing 
and death of John Dillinger, Pretty Boy Floyd 
and the like. We pay top rates in the field, and 
offer a special $100.00 bonus prize for the best 
story in each issue, in addition to regular rates. 
Particularly interested in the work of new writers.” 

Serenade, The Tower Magazine of Youth and 
Love, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Ruth 
Raphael, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 
a year. “We use love fiction and articles of ro- 
mantic interest; short short stories, 1,000 to 2,000 
words; short stories, 3,000 words; novelettes, 10,- 
000 to 12,000 words. “Articles on assignment. A 
few short love lyrics, but no free verse. No 
photographs. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay according to agreemeit, on 
acceptance.” 

Sky Fighters, 22 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use war-air stories, 
1,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes, 16,000 to 20,000 
words. We are always looking for air fact 
articles and illustrated features. We report on 
manuscripts promptly and pay lc a word, and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Adventures, 22 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15¢ a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want action 
adventure stories the world over. Shorts: 1,000 
to 6,000 words; short novelettes, 8,000 words; 
novelettes, 15,000 to 20,000 words; one true ad- 
venture experience, 10,000 words, in each issue. 
Report on manuscripts promptly, and pay lc a 
word, and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Detective, 22 West 45th Street, New 

York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.10 a year. “We use detective 
fiction; shorts 6,000 to 7,000 words short novelettes, 
8,000 to 10,000 words; novelettes, 16,000 words. 
Prompt report on manuscripts. We pay Ic a 
word and up on acceptance.” 
_West, Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., Garden 
City, New York. Harry E. Maule, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
well plotted stories of Western character, action 
and atmosphere. Short stories up to 6,000 words, 
novelettes 10,000 to 12,000 words, complete novels 
30,000 words. We keep very strictiy to these 
lengths. No photographs. Poetry up to 32 lines. 
We report on manuscripts immediately and pay 
on acceptance.” 

Western Fiction Monthly; 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. James Randall, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15¢ a copy; $1.75 a year. “We use short 
stories, 5,000 to 10,000 words; novelettes 10,000 
to 20,000 words. Fast moving—girl interest—no 
kid stuff. No photographs; no poetry. We re- 
Port on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay Ic 
4 word on acceptance.” : 

U estern Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Clifford Dowdey, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
love fiction of the west. Shorts up to 5,000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 20,000 words; no articles. 

ve stories in the cattle country, developed in 
terms of western plot and action; must be in- 
digenous to West; must move fast. Want the 
at of background and character in the 
We Ve pay Ic a word on acceptance.” 

New . * rate Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
“0 ge’ ity. F. E. Blackwell, Editor. Issued 
¥y; loc a copy; $6 a year. “We use clean 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge of 
present-day market conditions, gathered in the 
heart of the publishing world; a personal ac- 
quaintance with practically every editor of im- 
portance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We 
will give you intelligent, sympathetic help and 
guidance, and you can count on us for abso- 
lute, straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward— 
we want to help them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was formerly 
on the editorial staff of Macmillan Company. 
She is highly recommended by Harold g 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chenery, 
William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. Maule, 
Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, Ff Paxton, 
Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 
55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Short-Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self- 
expression. Make your 
spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into 
dollars. Courses in Short- 
Story Writing, Versification, 
Journalism, Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, _ etc., 
taught by our staff of lit- 
erary experts, headed by 

Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, fa- 
mous critic and teacher, Editor of The Writer’s 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real teach- 
ing. One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories 
and articles written mostly in spare time— play 
work,” he calls it, Another received over $1,000 
before completing her first course. Hundreds are 
selling constantly to leading publishers. ; 
There is no other institution or agency doing s0 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our course. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 

Please address— 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 72 Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, a monthly magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25e, annual sub- 
scription $5.00. 





























DR. ESENWEIN 




































































































64 WRITER’S 


stories of the West, Alaska, Canada, and Mexico. 
No sex. Serials, 36,000 to 80,000 words; novelettes 
25,000 to 30,000 words; short stories 2,500 to 5,000 
words. No articles needed at present. We report 
within two weeks and pay the usual Street and 
Smith rates.” 


Yellow Book Quarterly, 55 West 3rd Street, 
New York City. Phil Painter, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. Uses love stories 
only. No photographs, no poetry. Reports within 
ten days, and pays on acceptance. 


Young’s, Advance, 55 West 3rd Street, New 
York City. Phil Painter, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. Uses the same kind of ma- 
terial as Yellow Book Quarterly. 


Miscellaneous Markets 


American Poetry Journal, 147-45 Ash Avenue, 
Flushing, New York. Frances Frost, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
the highest type of poetry. Long and short poems. 
No photographs. We report on manuscripts 
promptly but do not pay cash for material ac- 
cepted.” 


The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Wheeler McMillen, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “Our material is 
mostly staff written. However short articles of 
agricultural interest are often used. We also give 
special consideration to short stories with honest 
farm situations, authentic agricultural background, 
and involving characters who are modern farm 
people. They should contain not more than 4,500 


DIGEST 


words. We use very little poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay on ac. 
ceptance.” 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Day- 
ton, Ohio. Mary Pflaum Fischer, Editor. Issued 
weekly during the school year; 75c a year. “We 
use news and story periodicals for supplementary 
reading in third and fourth grades of Catholic 
schools. Stories of no more than 600 words in 
length. Vocabulary and construction in accordance 
with requirements for these grades. Very short 
factual material. We report on manuscripts within 
two months and pay Yc to le a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Screen Book Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City. Carl A. Schroeder, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use in- 
terviews and stories of general interest concerning 
the most popular of present screen stars. Oc- 
casionally purchase unsolicited manuscripts of an 
unusual nature, but most of the material secured 
on assignment from regulary accredited free lance 
writers, the market being strictly limited to those 
who possess proper credentials for direct contact 
with screen players. No photographs; no poetry. 
Report on scripts promptly and pay liberal rates.” 





PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION 

This is to certify that the average circulation 

per issue of WRITER’S DIGEST for the six 

months’ period of July 1st to and including 

December 31st, was as follows: 

Average circulation per month 34,919 

Signed—Aron M. Mathieu 

Business Manager 

Subscribed to and sworn before me on this day 
of May 10, 1935. A. M. Schoneberger 

Notary Public Commission expires Dec. 30, 1936 














FAMOUS WRITERS USE GENIE 
The PLOT GENIE is endorsed by editors of 
famous magazines, is used by successful authors 
and the Story Departments of Major Talking 
Picture Studios. 

Beginning writers find in GENIE just the help 
they have been seeking—an ever-ready source 
of inspiration, coupled with commercial plots. 
GENIE plots are original—unusual—workable. 


construction. 








Are You “Stumped” for a Plot? 


THEN LET PLOT GENIE HELP YOU 


gh; remarkable invention will furnish you with complete plots or it will take your ideas 
and give you an outline that will stimulate your imagination to the creation of a story that 
is “different. 


GENIE-PLOTTED STORIES SELL 


The PLOT GENIE is the greatest aid to prolific writing ever conceived. 
formula—it is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is a scientifically-planned and executed 
formula that evolves practical plots which are in line with the popular trend of modern story 


Write today for full information. No obligation, of course. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 


One author received $5000 from GENIE 
plots; another earned $2000 in one month and 
is still selling consistently. A recent purchaser 
of GENIE reports the sale of six stories within 
thirty days after he received it, all plotted 
with the GENIE. 
GENIE plots are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


It is not a magic 


Dept. 109, 1541 No. Western Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD - CALIFORNIA 
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The Story of a Great 
LITERARY SUCCESS 


IXTEEN years ago I went into the work of 
G pening writers. Since that time I have seen 

hundreds of my clients in print in virtually all 
the magazines, and their novels in libraries and 
book stores. I have worked hard with my clients, 
and I have been amply rewarded by their success. 

Typical is the case of Captain S. P. Meek, whose 
latest book, “‘THE MONKEYS HAVE NO TAILS IN 
ZAMBOANGA,”’ has just been published by William 
Morrow & Company. It is his fifth book, and bids 
fair to equal the success of the others. 

Besides, Capt. Meek to date has had approxi- 
mately a million words of short-stories, novelettes, 
and serials published. Without doubt he ranks with 
the most successful of contemporary American 
authors. 

When Capt. Meek made up his mind to become a 
writer he decided he must have the best literary 
help obtainable if he was to become successful, 
and... 

But listen to his own story, 
of what happened: 

“] made an investigation of the possible sources 
of aid. I winnowed down a large mass of adver- 
tising matter. As a result, I selected six names 
which I thought offered the best chances. I made 
six identical copies of a manuscript, and sent them 
to these six men. When the criticisms came, I com- 
pared them very carefully indeed. The result of this 
comparison was that I worked with you. The best 
comment I can make on your Service is the follow- 
ing extract from a letter I wrote a young lady who 
recently asked me to help her: 

“Tf you can stand honest criticism, Mr. D’Orsay 
is the man for you. If me: — flattery instead of 
honest help, go to .. They’ll make 
ay feel good, but I’m pont “they won’t help you 

to sell stories. D’Orsay will. He’ll take your hide 
off in chunks, but he’ll inject into his criticisms 
enough constructive suggestions to enable you to 
write a dozen salable stories.’ ’’ (*) 

There is a lesson in Captain Meek’s experience, 
and another lesson in his success. Both these les- 
sons are summed up by another client of mine, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gillespie, on the sale of her first story 
“I cannot understand those people who would 
like to write but do not believe help is necessary. 

- The first time I sought literary help I was not 
very particular, and I learned that all so-called 

‘help’ isn’t all it claims to be. I can truthfully say 
I have not regretted my second choice—yourself 

- You did not make glamorous promises of all 
the ‘things you would do. You DID them.” (*) 

(*) Address on request. 

If you want to sell the stories you have written; if 
you want to write stories that can be sold; if you 
want an honest opinion of whether you have a 
chance to succeed as a writer or had better quit, 
let me hear from you. If you have ability, I'll work 
as hard and as enthusiastically with you as I 
worked with those other clients, now successful and 


in his own words, 


famous; if you have no ability, I'll tell you so 
frankly, and put you out of your misery. This 
policy of frankness is responsible for the fact that 
established professionals and editors constantly re- 
fer to me aspiring writers who seek their advice. 
They know that I will not abuse their trust. 

One of the most famous of them all, J. Allen 
Dunn, recently said: 

“I consider Mr. D’Orsay both 
petent—and I would not say 
others in his profession.”’ 

If you are tired of being an unsuccessful or only 
moderately successful scribe, write for my booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
or for particulars of my Guaranteed Professional 
Collaboration Service. (Gratis on request.) 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- 
cluding ‘‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. 


THIS SERVICE INCLUDES: 


A detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere 
from 1,500 to 6,000 words if a manuscript is un- 
available and cannot be made available by revision 
—the kind of criticism which has enabled so many 
clients of mine to “‘break in’’ after previous years 
of failure. If a manuscript is available, or can be 
made so by revision, the Service includes all neces- 
sary work, such as revision, typing, submissions to 
editors, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of a 
story with my time and money, instead of asking 
the author to do so. 

I am quite well aware that it is supposed to be 
sound merchandising practice to charge all the 
traffic will bear, and that, considering my clients’ 
record, I should raise my fees. However, I will not 
do so until constantly rising costs of doing business 
compel it, for my ambition is, and always was, not 
to make money from the fees, but to develop writ- 
ers whose work I shall eventually be able to sell, 
deriving my major compensation in this manner. 
Hence, there is no need for exorbitant fees. 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D'ORSAY 


These standard texts on writing valued by writ- 
ers everywhere; used in Universities and other in- 
stitutions of learning where fiction is taught. 

“The Profit in Writing,’ $3.00; ‘‘Writing Novels 
to Sell,” $2.50; ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks,” 
$3.00; ‘Stories You Can Sell,’’ $3.00; ‘‘Mistress of 
Spears”? (a novel), $2.50. Copies autographed when 
ordered direct from me. 

Recommended by editors. Own Sales Represen- 
tative in New York for personal submission to edi- 
tors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 


honest and com- 
as much for some 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


5617 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD 


(P. O. DRAWER A-!) 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 





New Service for Authors Mects with Enthusiastic Acceptance 


Join the scores of sales-wise writers and artists, and sell your material the modern way, 
Bring it to the immediate attention of EVERY possible purchaser. No other me. 
keting service offers you so much for so little. Just think... 


We will place your work before 1,000 Editors, Stage Producers, Motion Picture Prodacers, 
Radio Stations! 


Figuring an average of 30c a submission, including return postage and envelopes, it would 
cost you $300.00 to place your work before 1,000 possible buyers. 


$10 


ERE’S HOW. We will print approximately the first thousand words of your manuscript (all 
H that will go on one 84x11 page), just as you wrote it, in our smooth paper monthly magazine, 

THE WRITERS’ MART, and submit it to one thousand editors and producers (even the best 
author’s work reads much more smoothly in print than in manuscript). 

Editors and producers will be able to tell from the first thousand words whether or not your 
story is suitable for their needs, and, if interested, will want to see more of it. It should be kept in 
mind that the stronger the opening, the better chance your story has of selling, whether it be in ordi- 
nary typewritten form, or presented in THE WRITERS’ MART (see reasons for rejections in 
Prospectus). 

Since once a manuscript is published in our magazine it automatically enters our sales service, we 
will hold the complete script in our office and submit it to interested editors and producers on request. 
We will also endeavor to dispose of all rights, in addition to first serial, whenever possible as: Motion 
Picture, Dramatic, Second Serial, Radio, Syndicate, Foreign, etc. Our only charge for this additional 
service is a 10% commission when and if sales are made. We will also submit appropriate scripts to 
specific editors and producers whom we think might want to see them without solicitation on their 
part. It is our plan to publish THE WRITERS’ MART monthly (oftener if necessary). Relieve 
yourself of all sales worries and maintain regular production by planning to use every issue. 


We will perform 
the same service 
for you for only 


Our sales service is continually placing manuscripts (names on request), and 

has representatives in all parts of the United States and in London, England. 
ARTISTS are also welcome to use THE WRITERS’ SPECIALLY INDEXED SECTIONS FOR: Short Stories 
MART at the same rates to present their talents to and Novelettes, Novels, Plays, Scenarios, Radio Skit, 


— purchasers, providing they will supply or pay Poetry, Articles, Syndicate Ideas and Features, Ar 
have made the engravings needed to reproduce their 
illustrations, magazine covers, cartoons, comic strips, etc. 


Five copies of THE WRITERS’ MART free to each 
contributor. Extra copies 20c each. Authors are request- 
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